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(Of late there has been a tendency in certain quarters to 
criticise modern methods of education. Boys, say these 
critics, are no longer the fine, manly lads they were; the 
achools are turning out a weak, effeminate race of urchins, 
The following celebrities have. kindly contributed their 
views on this question, which, in view of the tremendous 
responsibilities of the British nation, is a very important 
one indeed.) 


ral Sir JOHN C. DALRYMPLE HAY, 
oon Bart., P.C., G.C.B. 
(Does not think that boys are more “coddled” than they 
were). 

Tr is at all times difficult to generalise upon a 
subject of this sort, for one cannot consider boys or 
any other human beings as a herd. Each individual 
has his own particular idiosyncrasies, and these are 
developed and strengthened by circumstances. Taken 
as a whole, however, the boys of to-day stand a better 
chance of developing that grit and truc manlinces 
which has always been the chief characteristic of the 
British race. a 

1 do not think that boys are more “coddled” now 
than they were. It must not be forgotten that the 
conditions of the present day tend to make life easier 
for everyone, including boys; but when one considers 
the very high esteem in which excellence in all sports 
is held, both by boys and their elders, there docs 
not seem to be very much chance of the stigma of 
“ mollyishness” 7 : 2 i. VY 
being cast upon Shun C ade hd bas 
our boys. f aie. rr : EL 


Mave, 


— 


ROGER POCOCK 


(Noted both as an author ani as a leading member of 
the Legion of Frontiersmen). 


Yes! decidedly English boys are losing their manli- 
ness and their “grit.” Time was when every boy was 
compelled by law and inspired by custom to train 
as a practical fighting man for the defence of his 
country. 

In those days the practice was with archery and 
the quarter-staff, fi England was famous as a 
nursery for men. 

To-day the national weapon is an umbrella, and it 
is nonsense to pretend that we vie with our fathers in 
manhood. 

The general decline in manliness becomes visible 
the moment our youngsters leave for the Co'onies. 
The exact measure of English failure in the Colonies 
is that our young thorough-breds have to pay for the 

rivilege of working for their board, while Colonial 
ads of the same age are manly and independent bread- 
winners. 

Toany boy destined for the Co!onics a classical educa- 
tion is the road to starvation, but the boy has real 
chances of a successful career whose hands are trained 
in craftsmanship, his mind in the geography and 
history of the Empire and commercial mathematics, 
with one modern language, while the training of the 
eye in marksmanship and the powers of observation 
in scouting should not be omit!ed. 


This is the sort of 
Mayer! Capel 


training that does not 

soften, but ripens and 

é y ap- 

proaching manhood. 

Sir FREDERICK YOUNG, K.C.M.G. 

(Has for many years taken an active part in promoting the 
permanent union between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies), 

From what I have seen of the training of the boys 
of the present day, I should be inclined to think thet, 
far from any suggestion of “mollyishness” being 


a 


Opinions Gathered From Many 
Quarters. 
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correct, they are always encouraged 
to take part in everything which 

> could tend to manliness and true 
courage. 

If we take the scholars at our 
large public schools—and these are 
the boys who form the pick of the 
body politic of the Empire—there 
seems to me to be no lack of any 
training which could help to bring 
out the “grit” and strengthen 
the characters of the future men 
of England. In fact, I have on more 
than one occasion heard the complaint that there is 
too much time devoted to sports and physical culture, 
and too litt!e to serious, mental work. 

Possibly, in the earlier days of their boyhood, when 
the influence is that of the home and not of the 
school, there may be a tendency to make life too 
easy for a boy = is the petted and spoiled darling 
of his fond mother; but, when once he enters on his 
school life, I think this is quickly eradicated, and, as 
I write, the words of the great Duke of Wellington 
come back to me, that the Battle of Waterloo “was 
ought and won on the playing fields of Eton.” I cannot 
help thinking ines mh =) 7 , 
was true of those by- 
vone days would be Kacbrwilonrg 
equa:ly true to-day. 

Sir BEOREE TH RERE ICE, K.C.B., 
(One of our greatest authorities on education). 

Dors the question, “Are boys losing their manli- 
ness?” refer to English boys generally, or to the small 
percentage who are educated at public schools, such 
as Eton and Harrow? 

If it ref-rs to this small percentage, I answer “ Yes.” 
There is too much coddling, and coddling does not 
conduce to self-reliance or strength of character. 

Further, thera is too much luxury in our schools, 
and there is snobbery, such as thirty years ago did 
not exist. In this the boys are largely influenced by 
their parents. The luxury of the rich, especially the 
newly-rich, and the snobbery of the pushful aspirants 
to places in “Society” are reflect:d in the atmosphere 
of our public schools. As regards sports and games, 
it appears that, in spite—or, perhaps, in consequence 
—of improved appliances, our position is steadily 
deteriorating. 

For all this the parents are responsible. True that 
the public schools ought to have more strong'y with- 
stood the pressure of the parents, but, after all, yield- 


ing to that pressure was 
= o 
few | 


essential to the popularity 
and “success” of the 
schools. 
RICHARD BELL, M.P. 
(The popular Lour leader). 

My own personal observations of the boys and young 
men of the day are drawn from members of the s0- 
called “working-classes” with greab numbers of whom 
1 am constantly brought into close contact. 

I cannot say that I have seen any signs of deteriora- 
tion, either mentally or physically, in these lads. The 
will to fight against very heavy odds is to be seen 
in their daily lives, and they invariably endure priva- 
tions of all sorts and “hard times” with a stoical in- 
difference which in itself goes far to prove that they 
possess both strength of character and true manliness. 

It does not seem to me possible that these boys 
could become “soft,” for their lives go far towards 
hardening them. Perhaps, amongst the pampered 
children of the wealthier classes, the luxury and ease 
of modern life may be robbing them of their “grit,” 
thengh I am very much inclined to doubt it. 

Certainly, it cannot be said with any degree of 
justice that the vast army of working boys are in 
danger of becoming cffeminate and losing that spirit 
which has given rise to the remark, “An Englishman 


never knows ; <teae Bete, 


when _—h3’s 


beaten.” 

D. N. COOPER, M.R.C.S. (Lond.) 
(TTolds that the boy of 1998 shows no deterioration), 
Pirystcat conditions have a very great influence 

upon courage as also upon the capacity for enduranca, 


_— = 


ENTERED at 
Sratioxers’ Hatt. 


Ons Penny. 


and the boys and young men of to-day are physically 
a finer race than they have ever been in past ages. 
Fine, well-developed muscles are one of the proudest 
possessions of the young man of to-day, and, surely, 
while this is the case, thera can be no fear of English 
boys degenerating into “ mollics.” 

Prowess on the cricket ficld and at football and 
other sports is far dearer to the heart of the average 
modern boy than the most brilliant, mental attain- 
ments would be, and the keen intercst taken in boxing 
and wrestling matches by the younger generation goes 
far to prove this. 

From my own personal experience as a medica) 
man, I should bo inclined to say that in physical 
courage and “grit” the boy of 1908 is as fine as, if not 
a finer, specimen of young manhood than any which 
could have been found in the past history ef the 
Empire. With the enormous impctus which the 
women of to-day have given to all the forms of sport 
which require courage and staying power, it would 
be, indeed, a crying shame if bows were to degenerate 


into milksops, but of this nih Curfr. 
er 


I do not think there is the 
least fear. 
yom “T love him. He is the light of my 
ife.” . 

Father: “Well—that’s all right; but I cbiect tu 
having my house lit up by him after midnight.” 

ee oe 

Tue Doctor: “Mrs. Brown has erent for me t 
go_and see her hey, and I must go at once.” 

His Wife: “What is the matter with the hoy?” 

The Doctor : “JT don’t know; but Mrs. Brown lias 
a book on ‘What to do Before the Doctor Comes,’ and 
I must hurry up before she dees it.” 

= 3 

At a recent cycling competition, the favourite, whe 
won easily, was carried off. the field in triuaph. 

Lady: “What are they doing to that man?” 

Gent.: “They are carrying him oil the ficll; he 
has broken his own record.” 

Lady: “Poor man! I allus said them there 
velocipedes was dangerous.” 

es dae 


THE GOLD BRICK SWINDLE. 

TuaT Scotland Yard should have thought it neces: 
sary the other day to issue a special warning to the 
public against what is known as the “Gold Drick 
Swindle,” seems to show that this particularly artful 
fraud is now being successfully worked in this country, 
after having been, presumably, pretty well played out 
in America, where it originated. 

The actual swindle consists, of course, in palming 
off upon some credulous individual a worthless brick 
made of brass for one supposed to be of gold. This 
part of the plot never alters. But the initial proceed. 
ings, leading up to the climax, are varied wi:lo'v in 
cea ia tier tg to the different tempera: 

ents of the prospcctive "Ww it is designed 
to wietimise prosy guys,” whom it is designad 

he man, for instance, who is known, or belicvey 
to be not unwilling to engage in a shady (Bore ae 
is informed that the brick constitutes part of a con: 
signment of stolen Lullion, which the thieves are rn- 
able to get rid of through the regular channels. To 
the honest citizen, a fairy ta'e is told, in which a 
lost mine and a dying benefactor figure prominently 

Once the victim “bites,” he is as good as lost for 
the swindlers invariably bait their hook with a real 
bar of gold bullion, which he is invited to have tected 
by assaying, or in any other way he may think proper, 
They will even, upon occasion, leave this genuine 
gold brick for a day or two in the possession of the 
rey they ey all the while intending to rob, although 
ie ue less to say, never entirely lost sight of 

The one aim and object of tho swi i 
course, to induce the i cay ” to part uh ke a 
Once this is done, no more time ig wasted The 
immensely-valuable gold brick is, by a clever pieca 
of sleight of hand, exchanged for a comparat'veiy 
worthless brass one, of the same siz» and app reaen, 
and loaded inside with lead. After which tho 
“crooks” scatter and disappear. ” 

——_q3T7)-_—_ 

Teacnrr: “You have namce afl domesti i 
save one. It has brist!v hair, it is a, ee 
and is fond of mud. Well, Tom t” = “ 

Tom (shamefaccdly): “That’s me.” 


A man once found a better magazine than PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. Thea he wok: up. 
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unleavened with Norman 

= chivalry, but, Cordage certain 

~~ * non-sportin, _ they are 

the best fellows alive; while 

Love o Women fort ee ai icine 
he bent and kissed her. 

“What's wrong wi t 

lasses?” broke in a hoarse, 


voice. 
“Ts Bob!” cried Mary in 
alarm. 


“Ay, it’s Bob, and Ah’ve 
been watching thee wi’ yon 
chap, and nab Ah’m going to 

As an bel farm-hand 

theangry youn -han 
advanced, “ Lave ¢ Women ” 


A Delightful Little Story in 
Lancashire Dialect. 


By FRED G. PALMER. 


—_ 


“Loox a-here, Mary,” cried Bol, Gaaliew passionately, 
“art going to be true to me or nov: 

t's wrong wi'ee!” He struck 1 

Saenger neet er yon chap at end o’ t' | the face-of the moon he saw that his opponent's lip was 


vil and Ab woan't have it!” ' bleeding. as 
“ Bes » Women,’ end Bob, Bob,” cried M: “doan’t be nout! Tis nothi 
ey, man Bob, that was on’'y ‘Love 0 ’ at all tan't thie” ary, ou ng 


h *, cahnt. He’s same as fond o’ all of us. He says 3 av 

oa creed ‘specially if the: be pretty ‘uns. ae Shoot oop, lass, and get thee gone hoam. Ah'm joost 
“ Ay, flame him, he seems to li e thee best. going t’ stop this chap’s games. , 

, : uite Fights Mary 3 please get along home. I shall 


i deserve all I get. 


“Bob, that’s the first time tha’s ine ~ reaped 
broke in Mary Melling, looking archly a! lad, “Tha’s reet, tha'll do that,” sneered Bob, 8 nd Mey 
disconsolately hurried away. 


who sat on the gate beside her. “Tha knaws, lad, he is 6 
r “Now then, Crashaw,” said “Love o’ Women” as she 
turned the corner, “let us settle this matter.” 
“A ee 
«First let me tell you your sweetheart is as good and 


Ah knaws that. "Twould take better’n 
you to harm her, but Ah woan't have thee yi art | ig 
“Believe me, nothing is further from my thoughts than 
that. To "y angen I never cost a woman a sigh or a 
relia am fo of chatting with them, nothing 
‘arther. 
“Then willta swe'r never to kiss Mary agen?” 
“T had better not promise; but I mean no harm.” 
“Ah doan’t understand thee, lad, but Ab believes tha 
spakes true, 80 Ah woan't fabit thee. Good-neet! " 
He turned and walked away. 
“ ww ! » 


sin q u 
doan’t like him, I knaws, but they doan't understand him 
like we do. If I have talked to him, walked wi’ him—sy, 
or kissed him, too—I’m none the worse for it, and he is 
happier.” . af 

Bop Crashaw was by no means reconciled by this. He, 
like the other lads, could not tamely look on while his 
sweetheart ‘‘ gadded abaht t’ plaace,” as he termed it, with 
“Love o’ Women.” a ; ay 

It was a strange name for a man, Love o’ Women |; 
the village girls had so christened him because of his fond- 
ness for ‘ No one knew who he was. He was 
refined and well educated, tall, clean-shaven, and pleasing 
to look upon. 

The tatters which came for him, one every month, were 
addressed to “M. Glover,” and bore & Birmingham post- 


mark. brought him money. h: 
1 t le knew of him, save that he Ay! . , 
Pet bebe P to alk, to the women, and his t, “You struck my lip just now!” 


« 
e Well, you mustn’t fancy I am going to let it go at that. 
om off with your coat, man; the moon’s light enough.” 


“Love o’ Women” wanted to be beaten. 
a ad tha wants me to poonce thee!” 


“Toha! Here goas, then.” 

In a moment both were ready, and by the light of the 
moon began a terrific battle. 

But it was soon evident to Crashaw’s slow wit that the 
other was playing with him. His huge fists fell upon 
empty air, and then he felt a light pr ging on the body 

° 


8 
and again he received odd little taps in odd little places 
that either made him yell with pain or stand momentarily 


powerless. 
. basal = on better of his j . aes 
weri , hec , endeavouring clasp his 
foe throw him. But ve o’ Women” was not the 
man to be caught that way, and, ml on one side, he 
hammered at Bob’s head in such a way he fell in a heap. 
When he to his feet he was swearing volubly. 
“ Ah’m ‘arf a mahind to clog thee!” 
“Don't try it, Bob; if you do I'll break your ankle!” 
“ Ah belieyes tha would, too. Look a-here, lad, Ah'm 
sorry Ah poonced tha face joost nah. Tha’s a good 
fahiting man, and Ah lahikes thee, spite o’ thy ways wi 
¢’ women-folk. But, tha knaws, chaps is jealous, and 
doan’t lahike to see t’ wenches kiseed by other chaps, and 


inns, the facto irls—all, in fact, in the village 
knew fie and liked Hine Bak one amongst them could ever 


home from a visit to her Aunt Martha at the other end o 

the village, she observed two . 

were Grace Bickerstaffe and “Love o’ Women.” They 
at the vicarage gate. e 

-night, Love o’—er—Mr. Glover ! 

“Good-night, my heart’s solace!” he replied in low, 
laughing voice, “How short our walk bas been! Ay, 
noe ut’s ie —y graidly | ” Magers’ dialect 

“You must not mock my v! ee 

“Mock, is it, when ‘tis one sorrow of my life is that I 


am not Lancashire, so that I might belong to your 


“Oh, indeed! Now, once more, good 
wants me to his sermon. No, no!” she added as he 
kissed her, and then with a merry, rippling laugh she ran 
up the drive. . 

‘As “Love o’ Women” turned from watching her he met 


Mary. . 

«Kh, it is bonnie ms ! Reg ong Miss 7 
How fortunate you should jus going my way 
in luck omg First Mary Fazackerly from eng tro 
office (a horrible name on & charming girl), Kittie 
Roby from the ‘Coach and Horses,’ next racie Bicker- 
staffe Rana Maa Oy an nom, best of all and sweetest, 
M ing from the factory 

“Oh, "Low o’ Women,’ tha 'spects me to believe thee? 
No, no; Ah knaws tha’s told each o’ t’others t’ same 

. But, hark, I’ve soomthing to tell thee.” 
“Good. Please go on; I will hold your arm in case I 
slip off the kerb.” : : 
Tha’ll do nowt o’ t’ kind, for there's no pad here at 
all; we're same as walking i’ t’ road.” . 

“Very well, then, I must put my arm round your waist, 
bat, not being used to your customs, you must forgive me 
being a little awkward.” : 

“Not used to them!” she repeated, with a laugh. 
“Tha'll joost walk straight, ‘Love o’ Women,’ eo I tell 
thee. Nah listen!” . 

“T am all attention. Proceed, Fairy Mary.” 

“Bob Crashaw’s going to break tha yed!” 

“Noble fellow! What for?” 

“Por walking wi’ me!” 

“For walking wi’ thee?” 

« A ” 


“Ah! By the by, who is Mr. Crashaw!?” 
© Why, he’s my Bob!” : 

“Qh, fortunate girl! You possess & Bob, while I am 
‘tony-broke, as say in France, until the end of the 
pox fs That will be to-morrow, thank goodness.” 

“Do be serious! Bob’s main ee 

“My dear Mary, what am I to ’ Do you want me to 
TY ‘Stop!’ to that train just leaving the station!” 

No, but I want thee to take ker. Bob’s a good Jad, but 
Canksher chaps ain't over particler when they fight.” 
“1 know that our friends here are the true o Saxons 


“You want me to spare your feelings?” 


“A Ad . 
* an right, then, Mary is taboo.” 

“ What dosta say she is?” 

“Nothing, nothing; it only means I must not speak to 
her. Oh dear!” 

“ What is it, lad? Dost loove t’ girl?” 

“* Lor’, no, Grashaw! Not more I love all women. 
bless them. I sighed for another reason.” 

-“Tell us.” 

«Ah, no; it doesn’t matter, and is best forgotten. Good- 
night, Bob! Be a good, sober, honest husband to Mary ; 
she deserves it!” 

“ Ay, sir; Ah .knaws she doos. Good-neet ! 

And ‘with's band gtip they parted. 

The next morning—it was —" Love o’ Women” 
received a letter and a telegram, and by mid-day had left 
the village. , 

On the Sunday afternoon all the girls in Miss Bicker- 
staffe’s Bible-class were sad and pre When the 
class was over the vicar’s er said, smiling: 

“We all seem unha at loss of our friend.” 

“ Ay,” ied Kittie 3; “yon was as good a chap as 
I ever saw. 

“He sent me a little letter of farewell,” observed the 
teacher, with a small show of pride. 

“ And me, and me,” from all the others. 

“He wrote to all he bad spoken to,” eaid Mary 
Fasackerly, “for I_sold him the sere 

“He sent my Bob « book wi’ 1 sorts o’ photos o’ 
Japanese as fighting,” put in Mary Melling. 

ary seemed to be struggling wi herself for 
a moment, and then blurted out: 

“Tis the law, but I must tell ye I know ta’ 

contents of th’ telegram he got yest’rday 


“What wha it? What was itt” cried all, including 


‘Love o 


astonishment; he did not dream that 


Wreex axvrne 
Ave. 20, 1908. 


“Tt was addressed to M. Glover, and was handed in at 
Do 


Buxton, and said : ‘ Have at last found your 
come beck and forgive me. So unhappy 


address. 
.— Maser.’ ” 
There was silence, broken at last by Grace Bickerstaffe, 


who said 


“I neces she will make him happy.” 
Then she crossed the checchyant towards the vicarage, 


and, pausing with her hand on the gate as she watched th 
girls slowly dispersing, she murmured : ° 


“ Many - aoa will have to go by before we forget you, 


™ 
ea) 


GUARDING DIPLOMATIC SECRETS. 
AurHoucsH the new Official Secrets Bill will penalise 


persons who in future wilfully sell or give away 
diplomatio secrets to third parties, it can hardly lead 
to any improvement in the elaborate precautions that 


are even now taken to prevent accidental leakage. 
These precautions date from 1878, in which year 


a draft copy of a secret agreement between Great 


Britain and Russia was published in its entirety, 
word for word, by a London evening newspaper. Tho 
precious document had, it afterwards transpired, been 
annexed by a pring clerk tomaporarly employed at 
the Foreign Office, who afterwards sold it for a good 
round sum to the editor of the journal in question. 

Since then, all important state documents of a 
secret, nature have been written in a cipher, the key 
to which, beside being frequently changed, is not in 
the possession of anybody save the Cabinet Ministers 
and certain high permanent officials. 
_ Similar precautions are in force at Cabinet mect- 
ings, the minutes for presentation to the King being 
carefully coded before being dispatched by special 
messenger to Windsor, or wherever his Majesty may 
be staying at the time. It is a rule, too, that no 
blotting-paper is to be used by Ministers on these 
occasions, nor may any scraps of paper with writing 
upon them be left lying al 

State documents sent abroad are carried by King’s 
messengers in a locked bag. To this lock there aro 
two keys only, one being in the custody of the Foreign 
Office, while the Ambassador to whom the papers are 
consigned hag possession of the other. 


——q7-~jo_—— 


“I am proud to say that my grandfather made his 
mark in the world,” observed the conceited youth. 
“Well, I suppose he wasn’t the only man in those 
days who couldn’t write his name,” replied his bored 
companion. 
—— 


A, rouna lady, a native of Jamestown, St. Helena, 
who had never been out of the island, was enthusiastic- 
ally dancing with the captain of a tramp ship which 
had called at Jamestown Harbour, when she said to 
him. “How dull London must be when all you 
gentlemen are away!” 


—_ rio 


Screnturic Boarper: “There are no nerves of tasto 
in the roof of the mouth. If we wish to get the full 
taste of—of bread and syrup, for instance, we must 
put it in the mouth with the sweet side down.” 

Practical Boarder: “Ah! I suppose that is why 
™ all eat this bread and butter with the buttered 
side up. 

ed 


THE 1.D.B AND THE S.O.S. 
_ Tue letters I.D.B., which figured so prominently 
in the newspaper reports of a recent sensational trial, 
stand, of course, for Illicit Diamond Buyer. 

In plain English, an I.D.B. is a receiver of stolen 
property. Years ago, when diamonds were first dis- 
covered in South Africa, men arrived on the fields, 
their pockets stuffed with notes and gold, ready to buy 
the rough stones as soon as they were found, and to 
ask no questions. 

These traders were known as “kopje wallopers,” and 
their business was in beginning a genuine one. 
When, however, the system of licensing buyers was 
introduced, the “walloper” became an I.D.B., liable, 
if found out, to be sent into penal servitude for life. 

They continued to flourish, nevertheless, and those 
who escaped conviction reaped enormous profits. Ono 
old I.D.B., now a City magnate, boasted over his 
walnuts and wine the other day of having made 
£30,000 in five months. Another bought in one week 
for £127 stones that he afterwards sold in Hatton 
Garden for more than £17,000. 

The successful I.D.B., however, has to have his wits 
about him. For not only are the police constantly 
on the alert, but his own illicit trade has brought 
into existence another equally illicit, that of the 
8.0.8., by whom, unless he is exceedingly careful, he 
is liable to be victimised in his turn. 

The letters 8.0.8., it should be explained, means 
“Seller of Snydes,” and a “snyde” is a slang term 
for @ spurious diamond, made to so nearly resemble 
the thing as to deceive even experts. Of course, 
an L.D.B. who allows himself to be taken in by an 
8.0.8. has no legal redress. 

Nor, indeed, dare he even allow a whisper of what 
has ired to get blown abroad. He must simply 
“grin and bear it.” 


Of course you Know that P.W, insures you for $2,000 against a fatal railway accident. Ses page iil, of red cover. 
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Ir is to be feared 
that on the moors 
many a sportsman, 
recalling the well- 
known lines, “Many a 
sbaft at random sent 
finds mark the archer 
little meant,” not in- 
frequently fires at a 
venture on the off- 
chance of the spread- 
ing shot bringing 
downoneofthedriven 
birds. Without doubt, 
however, the sports- 
men mentioned inthe 
following paragraphs 
took very deliberate 
aim when __ they 
brought off their 
productive shots. 

Lord de Grey, whose average for twenty-eight con- 
secutive years is 11,300 head of game per annum, can 
recall many very productive shots, as, apart from 
British game, he has eleven tigers, two rhinoceroses, 
and a dozen buffaloes to his credit. In all probability, 
however, the shot with which he has effected most 
destruction was fired by him in Ireland rather over 
half a dozen years ago. On that occasion the two 
barrels of his gun at one discharge each accounted 
for sixteen wild geese. 

In 1903 a member of the Elsenham, Essex, Sparrow 
Club killed 124 sparrows, two greenfinches, and a tom- 
tif with three charges of dust shot; but even more 
remarkable was the feat which stands to the credit 
of M. Quinet, a Belgian sportsman. In 1899, when 
duck shooting on the Scheldt in a snowstorm, he 
actually bagged thirty-two ducks with a single dis- 
charge. 

This recalls the record of - William Handley, 
who, in three consecutive shots, bagged 120 geese, 
whose aggregate weight would be about six timcs as 
much as his own. 

One of the features of the shooting season of 1904 
in Austria was the performance of a sportsman at 
Neunkirchen, who, with a single shot, killed two 
roebuck, whose horns were locked in conflict. 


| DID FOR THE DEER. 


Another example of what a single shot is really 
capable of accomplishing with a little luck was 
illustrated by Mr. -Moeran in 1902, when he was 
stalking a herd of ten deer near Portumna. 

This most productive shot was thus described by 
Mr. Moeran himself: 

“JT picked an eight-year-old buck, that stood head 
and shoulders clear of the others, a little near to me 
and broadside on. The bullet struck him fair on 
the neck about three inches below the butt of his 
ear, turned almost at right angles, and came out at 
the back of his neck. It then struck a large doe in 
the centre of the forehead, coming out at the back 
of her neck, and finally Poe through the neck of 
a yearling doe just behind the ear, lodging under the 
skin on the far side. All three deer were killed on 
the spot. The distance was ninety-seven yards.” 

The possibilities of a single shot were illustrated 
in a manner decidedly out of the ordinary at Brundish, 
Suffolk, in 1905, when Mr. H. C. Rowling, of Eve, 
aimed at a rabbit, which fell a victim to his 
marksmanship. 

When the sportsman went to pick up the animal, he 
found to his surprise that, in addition to his legitimate 
prey, he had also and most unexpectedly secured a 
partridge and a pheasant with the same shot! 


one Bee 
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Sportsmen who Rather Aston. 
ished the Birds, 


| BOTH MAGPIE AND BULL’S-EYE. | 


A rather amusing “bag” was obtained by a man 
who was shooting at a rifle range at Yarrow, Victoria, 
a few years ago. As this marksman fired at the 
-400 yards range, he inadvertently brought down a 
magpie that flew in front of him at the moment of 
shooting, and subsequently registered a bull’s-eye. 
The scorer is believed to have resolutely refused to 
ath the “magpie” in addition to the legitimate 

pull.”” 

One of the most destructive shots on record was 
that fired in days long past by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hawker while shooting starlings at Alresford, on Lord 
Rodney’s estate. 

The birds had been roosting in great numbers in 
the reed beds round the lake, ang, consequently, when 
the gallant officer discharged his double-barrelled 
swivel-gun, which fired a pound of shot from each 
barrel, the execution effected was enormous. In fact, 
the record states that the number of birds picked up 
immediately after the discharge was 243, while, in 
addition, between two and three hundred more were 
found when the reeds were cut in the fulness of time. 
But even this remarkable record pales before that of 
Mr. Charles Hipsey. With one discharge of his gun, 
which was also a double-barrelled weapon, he accounted 
for no fewer than 320 knots, a species of wading bird 
resembling a snipe. 


Britain wants a race of manly, healthy men in the future. 


cout now. 


JUST THE MAN. 

“Supposine,” said an upholstery dealer to a candi- 
date for a vacant position, “that a lady came in and 
asked you if you had any chenille curtains, what 
would you say?” 

The new man smiled a ghastly smile. 
as follows: 

“Yes, ma’am,” sa‘d he, “we keep chenille curtains. 
This way, please. Here’s something rather handsome. 
You don’t like the pattern, eh? Something smaller? 
Oh, yes. This way, please. Brighter, eh? Yis, 
ma'am. This way, please. There you are. A 
doorway? I see, and with a little red in it. 

“As I understand you, then, you wish a small-figure 
chenille with-a-little-red-in-it. How's that? Too 
high? Something cheaper, ch? With a dado, and 
wide as possib!e? 

“As I understand you, then, you wish a small- 
figure-chenille, bright, with-a-little-red-in-it, 10s. 
chenille curtain, wide, and with a dado? That's as 
near as I can come to it. Not enough individuality, 
eh? How's this one? Not sufficiently forceful in its 
pensiveness, eh? Scmething to harmonise with a 
sage-green rug that your dog lies on, and combine 
with the flare from the open grate—somcthing moody 
and thoughtful, eh? Something suggestive of repose? 

“As I understand you, then, you wish a small- 
figure-with-a-bit-of-bright-10s.-chenille-curtain for a 
doorway, wide, and with a dado, with a drowsy, 
slecpy, don’t-wake-me-up-till-morning sty!e about it, 
to harmonise with a pug-nosed pup and a conflagra- 
tion? Let us start all over again, ma’am.” 

And the candidate got the job. 

Swim 


Why |] Wanr’ to 
ihe Channel! 
FR 


Confessions by oS - 
nl ca 
ee Set a : 


He started 


Men whv are 
Trying it. - 


[The Channel-swimming season is again in full swing. 
In the following communications certain of our famous 
swimmers tell us why they have been led to seek fame in 
this direction.] 


Mr. Jabez Wolffe 
(Who has already made two attempts this summer), 


Because it is the 
ambition of my life, and (edny Ve 
desperandum.” ——— 


my motto is: “Nil 
Mr. M. A. Holbein 
(Tells why he took to long-distance awimming). 

I nave been an athlete in continuous training since 
1876 in various sports—walking, long-distance 
running, cycling, and, latterly, swimming. 

In 1897 I broke my thigh when going for the twenty- 
four hours’ cycle record. After being eight wecks in 
bed, I was able to get about on crutches, when I had 
the misfortune, through my crutch slipping, to fall 
downstairs, and broke my thigh a second time, and 
also injured the knee. 

My doctor, searching for some way to get the knee 
to bend properly, asked me if I could swim. I said 
“Yes,” and he told me to stay as long as possible in 
the water, as the action of swimming, plus the soak- 
ing, would get me the use of my knee again. 

I soon found out that Nature had been kind to me, 
inasmuch as I never felt the cold, and I also found 
I could “stay” equally well as a swimmer ag I had 
previously done as a cyclist, and so I started training 
systematically for long-distance swimming, and my 
Channel attempts followed more or less as a matter 
of course. 

I can never hope to be a very fast swimmer, taking 
to it so late in life. I do not profess to be a good 
swimmer, and have to rely on my staying powers. 
At the same time, I am not one who belioves that 
the Channel can be “rushed” in twelve hours or any- 
thing like it. . 

It is, in my opinion, a twenty hours’ journey— 
there is always one tide that sets you back, and some 
part of the journey has to be done twice over. 

To conclude, I wish to swim the Channel, because, 
having been an athlete, as I have said, since 1876, a 
period of thirty-two years, I think it would be a 
grand finale, and, as I was forty-seven on August 11th, 
my people at home think it is about time I gave over 
such boyish tricks 


as swimming the he wlip Za Plott 
Channel. guile emanate 


Mr. Fred Kearsley 
(The Wigan champion, i whom a special fund is being 
raised to enable him to make the attcmpt). 
WELL, because I have an ambition to try. Further, 
because I can stay as long as anyone who has tried 


the feat, and I think with 
Suv Kearaoy 


my superior speed I am 
certain, with a fairshare of 
good fortune, to succeed. 


One thing which 
very few of us realise 
is how very many of 
those articles which 
we call necessities 
our grandfathers had 
to do without. 

Matches, for in- 
stance. So long ago 
as 1677 Krafft, a 
famous German 
chemist, made a 
kind of phosphorus 
match, yet right up 
to 1820 no other 
way of producing fire 
was in use, except O 
the old - fashioned And Many Other Necessitics 


flint and steel and are not so Very Old. 
tinder. 


The modern match, the lucifer, did not come until 
1834, when the so-called Congreve match was put on 
the market. So the match, as such, has only passe: 
a man’s lifetime of three score and ten by four years. 

The oil lamp is a little older, yct still a compari- 
tively modern invention; while it was the Swiss, 
Argand, who discovered the principle of the glass 
lamp chimney; yet the modern lamp, with its wick 
and tho wheel device for raising and lowering the 
wick, was only patented in the year 1800. Its 
patentees were two Frenchmen, Carcel and Carreau. 

The common, so-called paraffin oil which we burn 
in our lamps is a far moro recent invention than i!:: 
lamp itself. Petro'eum oil springs were known cf 
centuries ago, but until petroleum was found in 
America in 1859, it was never used in lamps. Before 
that date we burnt expensive vegetable oils costing as 
much as half a crown a gallon. Cheap lamp oil docs 
not celebrate its jubilee until next year. 

It seems curious that coal gas is so much older a form 
of light than coal oil. So long ago as 1798 Mr. 
Murdoch used gas for artificial lighting. No less an 
authority than Sir Humphrey Davy was bitterly opposed 
to coal gas. He sarcastically inquired whether it was 
intended “to take the dome of St. Paul’s for a 
gasometer.” 


| PLUCKY JONAS HANWAY. | 


The great trouble with early gas illumination was 
that the modern gasometer had not been invented. 
In 1822 gas was actually kept in huge, waterproofed, 
canvas bags, regular balloons. Some awful accidents 
resulted, and a Bill was passed to prevent any gas- 
holder being constructed of more than 6,000 feet cubic 
capacity. Modern gasometcrs hold half a million 
feet, and somo much more. 

Two household necessities, which are both consider- 
ably older than is usually supposed, are wall-paper 
and the piano. : 

Wall-paper was made in France as long ago as 
1555. Before that date walls, if they were covercd 
at all, were hung with tapestry. 

As for the piano, it celebrates its 200th anniversary 
in the year 1916. In 1716 there was shown to tho 
Academy of Scicnces, in Paris, a clavecin, whuse 
strings were vibrated by hammers. The first pianos 
made in England were the work of a German name:l 
Zumpe. This was in the year 1760. 

Still another common article, which is of not nearly 
so recent origin as genorally imagined, ig the umbre'la. 

Ask a school child who invented the umbrella, the 
answer is, Jonas Hanway, the Quaker, who died in 
1786. This is not the fact. Hanway was merely tlhe 
first man to carry an umbrella in the streets of 
London. The article itself dates back to the very 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 


| BALLOONS ARE OLDER THAN STEAMERS. | 


Biscuits 


are 


In these days of motors we hear a good deal of 
the dust and defects of the macadamised road. We aro 
apt to forget that our roads—as such—are not yct a 
century old. It was not until the year 1819 that Mr. 
John Macadam came from Scotland and introduced 
his method of breaking stone to pieces woighing about 
six ounces, and the use of clean flints and “granite 
chippings. 

Next year will see the seventieth birthday of tho 
penny postage stamp. Before 1839 our grandfathers 
ao ls. 14d. to send a letter from London to Edin- 

urgh, and all sorts of devices were employed by the 
public to get the better of the Post Office. 

The steamer is exactly 120 years old this year. 
The first steamboat was a pleasure one, which steamed 
on the lake at Dalswinton in the summer of 1788. 
The engine was made by Willian Symington, and the 
little vessel travelled at moro than six miles an hour. 

Aquatic navigation has progressed much more 
rapidly than that of the air, for the balloon is 
actually older than the steamer. Montgolfier's first 
balloon ascended on June &th, 1783. 

Biscuits form one of the commonest foods of to-day. 
It is hard to imagine that, prior to 1841, there was 
no biscuit known, except tho hard tack served out 
to sailors. Barely sixty-scven years ago tho first 
sweet biscuit was made at Reading, and one rosult 
has been to raise that place from a mere village to a 
great manufacturing town of over 70,000 people. 


Do the old country a z001 turn by making your boy a 
THE SCOUT, one penny weekly, will tell you all abo st it. 
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formally charged at fhe police-station, he thade no 
reply whatsoever. 

eanwhile, Messrs. Mainprice and Lord had in- 
structed me to prosecute specially on their behalf. 
They took this course, I should explain, not from 
any vindictive feeling, but because, although the 
amount involved was small, the class of fraud was 
one that pressed heavily on tradesmen, and they felt, 
therefore, that it was their duty to use their best 
endeavours to bring the offender to justice. 

This offender, the police said, was Lewis, and I 
had, of course, as solicitor to the prosecution, to art 
on that assumption, although subsequent developments 
cast grave doubts on the correctness of this theory. 

Lewis was found guilty, and afterwards release] 
because, I take it, there were reasons to think that a 
miscarriage of justice had occurred. Nevertheless, tho 
Home Secretary declined to grant @ free pardon, 
although repeatedly urged to do £0. The assumption 
at present, therefore, is that even Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, with all his facilities for getting at the innr 
history of the case, is not sure whether or no Lewis 
is guilty or innocent, wholly or in part, of the offence 
impu to him. 

Having entered into this brief explanation, which 
I think is justly due to Lewis, to my clients, Messrs. 
Mainprice and Lord, and to myself, I will now pic- 
ceed with my narrative. 

HOW LEWIS WAS IDENTIFIED. 

Naturally, my first efforts on being instructed were 
directed towards finding out how the person wi 
passed the bogus cheque at 85 High Road, Kilburn, 
on September 29th, could have known anything alwit 
Mre. Josephs, and more especially how he could have 
got the information that on that very evening ih» 
manager, Mr. Turner, had cashed a cheque for her. 
Inquiries elicited that Mrs. Josephs kept two mail 
servants, one named Millie Marsh and another nam:l 
Edith Pead. 

Millie Marsh was the nurse, and when seen shoe 
stated that a young man had scraped acquaintan 
with her while she was out with the baby, and hii 
wormed out of her the name of her employer, ar! 
also the facb that that lady was in the habit ‘{ 
changing cheques at Messrs. Mainprice and Loris 
Kilburn establishment. 

She also said that the young man in question hat 
told her that his name was Lewis, that he was a clerk 
in the City, and that he lived in’ Junction Roa, 
Holloway. He had, she furthermore asserted, been 
in the habit of loitering about in order to have an 
opportunity of meeting her when she was sent o::t 
onerrands; and this part of her story was corroborat«t 
by her fellow-servant, Edith Pead. 

Following this information, Lewis was put up amons 
eight or nine other men at Kilburn Police Station, :n 
order to see if these two servant girls could identiiy 
him. The method of this identification parade was, 
owing to the eos circumstances of the case, somc- 
what out of the common. 

Firstly, Millie Marsh was taken into the room in whi-h 
the men were. She pointed towards Lewis, but wii 
a Po dy averted. In order that there should be nv 
mi e, she was asked to touch the man she meai.t. 
“No! no!” she cried, trembling violently, “I am 
afraid to touch him”; and it was only after co: 
siderable persuasion that she could be induced to 
lay her forefinger, very gingerly, upon the lapel «i 
his coat. 

Now, this incident I would ask the reader to ber 
carefully in mind, for it is very significant in relatin 
to what transpired later, although at the time nobe'., 
myself least of all, attached any great importance ‘» 
it. But, then, of course, we did not know that s:9 
was—if her own subsequently-spoken words are to !3 
taken as true—deliberately and purposely picking «:t 
the wrong man. 

Besides, if we had had any doubts, they woull 
have been dispelled by Edith Pead, who, when brought 
in afterwards and separately, at once identified Lewis 
as the man who had been introduced to her in that 
name by Millie Marsh, and whom she had seen loiter- 
ing about near her mistress’s house on previous 
occasions, and on the very day on which the begvs 
cheque had been cashed. 

MYSTERY OF A CHEQUE BOOK. 

Inquiries were next made at the Hornsey ard 
Crouch End branch of the London and South-Western 
Bank, and here, again, we obtained startling, and, 
apparently, conclusive evidence that Lewis, and none 
other, was the culprit. For the cheque in question 
was found to have come out of a cheque-book which 
had been issued, nearly a year previously, to Lewis 
himself. : 

It was also found that five other cheques from this 
same cheque-book of Lewis’s had been cashed, all 
quite recently, and had likewise been returned by the 
bank marked “no account.” One of these, for £2, 
had been made payable to George H. W. Lewis, and 
was so endorsed, and it purported to be drawn by 
one Arthur Blanchard. 

Reference to a local directory revealed that the 
resident occupier of the house in Holloway, where 
Lewis was arrested, was Arthur Blanchard. 

Yet another of the worthless cheques, also for £2, 
was payable to Duncan Brady, the man whose name 
Lewis had mentioned when arrested. 
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MILLIE MARSH’S PERJURY. 


Told by HENRI PIERRON. 


i : ed the public interest more 28th, 1906. It was payable to the order of Gordon 
safes recent tials Bac’ Fog gonsitie servant. In , Hamilton Hobson, by whom it was supposed to be 
order to shield her lover she committed perjury ‘nm the | endorsed, and it purported to be drawn by one 
witness-box, with the result that another young man rs Solomon Barnett. In due course it was passed through 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, In this 9 eat! the banking account of Messrs. Mainprice and Lord, 
Pierron was agent for one of the parties. Tk and was returned marked “no account.” 

this week hia reminiscences deal with this most zing Inquiries were promptly instituted, and it was 
mystery.) found that Mrs. Josephs knew nothing about the 
cheque, nor had she sent anyone to change it. There- 
upon my clients placed the matter in the hands of 
the police, who made certain inquiries, and, as a 
result, on October 24th following a warrant was 
granted at the Willesden Petty Sessions for the arrest 
of the man who had cashed the cheque. No name 
was mentioned in this document, but in its place 
a description was given of the suspected individual. 

LEWIS IS ARRESTED. 

Armed with this open warrant, Detective Sergeant 
Cole, of the Metropolitan Police, went, two days later, 
to an address in Junction Road, where Lewis was 
then residing. Accompanying him was Mr. Turner. 

The officer knocked at the door, which was opened 
ey Lewis himself. Him, Mr. Turner at once 
identified as the man he had changed the cheque for. 
Whereupon, he was taken into custody. 

Lewis, it is only fair to say, protested vigorously. 


—_ 


WHY DID SHE LAUGH? 

On November 24th, 1906, @ woman's langh rang 
clearly out in the gloomy Middlesex Sessions House. 

Harsh and oe it anne an judge and jury, 
spectators too, looked up indignantly. |. 
Pell they might. For the woman's hilarity was 
aroused by that saddest of all sad spectaclee—a young 
convicted prieoner going slowly and reluctantly down 
the steps that lead from the dock and the upper air 
ao the cells below. : 

Going down into the living death of penal servitude. 

The woman who laughed was 4 domestic servant 
named Millie Marsh. The man she lau hed at was 


respectable ng fellow enoagh, barring this one 
sles fe which he had just been convicted. 
‘And it was Millie Marsh’s evidence, principally, that 
had sent him to his doom. i 
The charge against him had been that of obtainin| 
money on a worthless cheque. For that he receiv 
three years’ penal servitude from the judge, Sir Ralph 
Littler. A terrible sentence for a first offence, even 
irae 
were y 
f airy the time, there seemed absolutely 
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Written by Brady. 


without saying that, of course, they were satisfied, 
a it former aout never have returned the verdict, 
nor the latter have imposed the sentence. 

So the curtain rang down on the first act of a real 
drama of London life. A commonplace drama enough 
so far, save for that curious anti-climax— 

The woman's laugh! . 

Why should she laugh? There was obviously 
nothing to laugh at. Quite the reverse, in fact. 

GREAT LADIES CAME TO BE THRILLED. 

The answer came months later, and in the same 
court. Then it was Millie Mareh’s turn to occupy the 
dock, while the erstwhile convict, George Lewis, stood 
in the witness-box. 

The girl was on her trial for perjury. She had, so 
she had confessed, sworn purposely to the wrong man, 
and so sent him to penal servitude in order to shield 
another—the man she loved. 

True, she had afterwards retracted this confession. 
But, in so doing, argued the prosecution, she had 
been actuated by fear—the fear of the after conse- 

uences, which she had not sufficiently realised at 
the moment she made it. 

The trial of Lewis was a very different affair from 
that of Millie Marsh. That passed off almost 
unnoticed. This was attended by famous novelists 
and leadin playwrights, geeking inspiration from a 
story of vel life more puzzling and fantastic than any 
they had ever dared to dream of. Great ladies, too, 
came there to be thrilled, and begged and badgered 
officials for seats, and pushed and scrambled to be 
“fret in,” like any sixpenny-gallery crowd at a music- 
hall in the slums. 

This, however, was the climax. The beginning was, 
although inberes icf commonplace enough. 

The nistory. of the case, so far as the prosecution 
of Lewis was concerned, commenced on Saturday, 
September 29th, 1906. On the evening of that day, 
between the hours of eight and nine, a young man, & 
stranger, entered a branch shop of my clients, Messrs. 
Mainprice and Lord, situated at 85 High Road, 
Kilburn, and, producing a cheque for £2, asked that 
it should be cashed. 

Mr. Turner, the manager, was present, and in his 
hearing the bearer of the cheque stated that he had 
come from Mrs. Josephs. Now, this lady was a 
customer, living hard by, for whom the manager was 
in the habit of changing cheques, so, naturally, no 
difficulty was made, especially as the amount was so 
small, nor was any suspicion aroused. The man was 
given the money and went away. Incidentally, how- 
ever, before going, he remarked that Mr. Turner had 
already that evening changed another cheque for Mrs. 
Josephs, which was true. 

Tho chequa brought by the stranger was drawn on 
the Hornsey and Crouch End branch of the London 
and South-Western Bank, and was dated September 


ns of the handwriting of Lewis and Brady. it 
be seen that though there is a pores resemb 
several details of the handwriting differ vastly. 


His exact words to the detective, as reported by him, 


were: 

“You've made a big mistake; why, I’ve not been 
in Kilburn for ten years.” Then, turning to Mr. 
Turner, he made use of the following remarkable 
expression: “I know the man you want. His name 
is Brady. Ho cashed the cheque. You could hardly 
mistake him for me. He is a red-faced fellow.” 

A little later he asked to see the cheque. The 
detective showed it to him. Whereupon, Lewis said, 
after scrutinising it closely: “You don’t call that my 
writing.” To this the officer simply replied that he 
was not charged with the forgery of the cheque, but 
with obtaining money on it, knowing it to be 
worthless. 

COULD EASILY PROVE AN ALIBI. 

Lewis next turned his attention to the date when 
it was alleged to have been passed, and asked what 
day of the week it was. When told it was Saturday, 
and that the time was between eight and nine in the 
evening, he said he could easily prove an alibi. All 
this happened immediately after his arrest. When 
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The first of these forged cheques to come to hand 
et the bank was dated September 2lst, and was 
cashed either on that day or the day following. 
Immediately on its receipt, the bank authorities tried 
to get into communication with Lewis, but were un- | 
ab'e to do so, as he had left the address he had given 
when opening the account, and had not, as is usual 
with customers at a bank, notified them of the change. 

On September 28th, however, the day, that is to 
say, before the cheque that formed the subject of the 
charge was cashed by Mr. Turner, Lewis wrote to 
the ‘bank from his Junction Road address, stating 
that he was informed that they wished to see him, 
but that he was precluded, owing to the nature of 
his employment, from calling during banking hours. 
ile also said that he had previously returned his 
cheque-book to them by hand, and hoped that they 
Lad received it safely. 

WHAT HAPPENED IN WATERLOW PARK. 


Immediately on receipt of this letter the bark 
wired that the cheque-book had not been received, 
and followed this up with a letter informing Lewis 
that two chcques had been presented out of his cheque- 
look with forged signatures, and urging him to at 
once take steps to regain possession of the book, and 
return it. 

Lewis's story of the missing book was, to say tho 


had made no use whatever of the account for more 
than six months. That is to say, it had been allowed 
to lie dormant during that period, after having been 
drawn upon down to almost the last shilling. 

Under such circumstances, we argued, it was cer- 
tainly peculiar that Lewis should have been in so 
great a hurry to return the book that he could not 


by the bank. 
It will be remembered that, when Lewis was 
arrested, he said that Brady was the man the detectives 


foisting the bogus cheque upon Mr. Turner. This 
Brady, it appeared, was an acquaintance of Lewis's. 
He was undoubtedly a real personage, as will appear 
pres-ntly. 


STACEY NEVER TRACED. 

But about the actual existence 
Stacey, there was at the time, and there is now, in 
many people’s minds, considerable doubt. At all 
events, he was never traced, although later on, as I 
shall show, the most strenuous efforts were made to 
find him, not only by private individuals, but by 
the police all over the country, acting on behalf of 
the Treasury, and under their urgent representations. 
The theory of the defence was that Stacey, instead 


: jauliaes a) 3 .;) | Of taking the book to the bank, as he had promised 
least of 3, pucullaes buh, stilt, 2¢ conld mnt be ‘utd le do, had passed it on to Brady, who had himself 


to be altogether unworthy of credence, knowing, as i: F 
i rae | made out and cashed the bogus chequcs. And ‘it was 
ee tlie sal ackouinallyy sareless | suggested that both Mr. Turner and Millie Marsh, 
casion. sata Hoss sae : : 
In effect he said that he had entrusted it to a man a yet adhe | had ee age i 
amed Harold Stacey, whom he met casually one S Fegarcs Enis, $e Proseculo tebe 1b CMe CuLy 
day. in Waterlow Park. When he received the bank’s | Point Ww? ae cena deliee ts ve said ae ae 
ae - F c : was a red-faced young fellow (which certainly Lewis 
telegeant Motnkeing Di et Ith Miinieetnn, BS wert, was not), and that he (Lewis) had insisted, furth 
was not known there. Later on he was confronted 
with the bank manager, who, after listening to this 
explanation, said: “Then you practically gave the 
He told him his name was Stacey, and that he was 
out of employment, and asked Lewis whether he 
could assist him to get a job. 


he asserted, to try and find Stacey, but, on calling 
book to a stranger.” 
fair way of putting it, and went on to explain that 
when a respectable-looking young fellow came and 
Lewis said he would see what he could do, and 
) 


at the address he had given him, he found that he 

To this Lewis replied that that was not exactly a 
he was sitting on a seat in Waterlow Park one day, 
sat beside him, and got into conversation with him. 
made an appointment with him for another day, and 


subsequently others, all of which Stacey kept. It 
was during the last (as it turned out) of these meet- 
ings that Lewis chanced to mention that he had to | 
go to Crouch End to return a cheque-book to a bank | 
there, and added something to the effect that it was 
rather a nuisance, as he had another appointment 
elsewhere. Stacey thereupon, said Lewis, volunteered 
to deliver the book for him, and he, in all good in the Airshi 
faith, handed it over to him. And that was the last oe 
he saw of it. P.AF. 


The prosecution naturally commented upon "A oy Fare - - Ninepence. 
f. more, that anybody could hardly mistake him for 


Brady, or vice versi. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the prosecution fe't 
that it was just possible that the three witnesses 
mentioned above might have been mistaken. But 
even this slender doubt was seemingly demolished 
by a further statement made by Millie Marsh 
a few days before the trial. This was a somewhat 


FROM SLUMLAND 
TO FAIRYLAND 


lengthy document, signed by her, and purported to 
go fully into the relationship that she alleged existed 


between the defendant and herself. 

In effect, she said that Lewis, so far from being 
the comparative stranger to her that she had hitherto 
asserted him to be, had been for some time her 
lover, and so was, of course, well known to her. He 
had, she said, borrowed moncy from her, and always 
carried her purse when out walking. On September 
29th, when the cheque in question was cashed, Lewis 
had, she said, met her in Kilburn and asked her for 
money, as usual. She had none, however, so could 
not oblige him. Whereupon, according to her state- 
ment, he produced a cheque and asked her to cash 
it for him at Messrs. Mainprice and Lord’s. 

HE HAD NEVER SET EYES ON MILLIE MARSH. 

This, she said, she refused to do, but later on he 
told her he had succeeded in cashing it. She also 
asserted that he asked her to endorse the chequc, 
producing a fountain pen for this purpose. (A 
fountain pen was found on Lewis when he was 
arrested.) Finally, she said that, when the police 
first came to her to inquire about Lewis, she wrote 
to him to put him on his guard, and also destroyed 
his letters to her, of which, so she swore, she had 
several. The reason, she said, that she did not te!l 
all she knew at tho beginning, was because she loved 
Tewis, and believed that he loved her, and intended 
some day to marry her. 

Lewis's reply to this amazing story, when in the 
witness box, was an absolute denial of the whole of 
the statements therein set forth. So far from being 
Millie Marsh’s lover, he said, he had never set eyes 
on her until the day she picked him out at Kilburn 
Police Station. Consequently, of course, he could not 


2 
Don't let the kiddies stay here all the summer. 


extraordinary nature of this story, and pointed ont 
that, at the time the book was said to have been 
entrusted to Stacey for delivery to the bank, Lewis 


put it off for even a single day, seeing that there was | 
no evidence that its return had even been asked for | 


ought to have taken, as he was the person guilty of | 


| 
in the flesh of 


er- | od 
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have taken her for the country rambtes she said he 
had, nor sat in dalliance with her on the benches of 
Hyde Park on her “evenings out,” and neither could 
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he—and this was the important point—have been in 
her company on the night when the worthless cheque 
was cashed. In fact, he said, so far from philander- 
ing with her in Kilburn that evening, he was, as a 
matter of fact, present at a card party in quite a 
different district of London. 

This was in effect, of course, an alibi, and was the 
main defence brought forward at the trial. It was 
suppurted by five witnesses, friends and acquaint. 
j ances of Lewis's. But it, nevertheless, failed to im- 
press either jury or judge; Lewis, as I have said, 
being found guilty, and sentenced to three years’ 
penal servitude. 

Almost immediately there was an outcry, which, 
faint at first, gathered strength and volume as time 
| went on. The trial, it was asserted, on various 
grounds, had not been a fair one. Many people, too, 
who did not believe Lewis to be innocent, were yet 
deeply shocked at what they conceived to be an 
excessive sentence for a first offence. 

Lewis had good friends, some of them people of 
means and position. One of these, who was also a 
relative, happened to be himself a bank manager, and 
was able to render valuable assistance to Lewis and 
his friends in their efforts to obtain a reversal of 
the sentence. 

This gentleman threw himself heart and soul into 
the task of securing his young kinsman’s release. 
The Home Secretary was approached, as also was Sir 
Ralph Littler, with the result that Lewis’s original 
sentence of three years’ penal servitude was reduced 
to fifteen months’ imprisonment in the second 
division. 

This, however, Lewis’s friends, who were convinced 
of his absolute innocence, regarded as almost 
equivalent to adding insult to injury. The mighty 
aid of the Press was invoked in order to obtain his 
immediate release from prison, but for a while com- 
paratively small progress was made. 

BETRAYED BY A WOMAN. 

The great thing was, of course, to find Brady. <A 
warrant had been issued against him, for it was 
| pretty conclusively recognised by this time that he 
must, at all events, have had a finger in the pie. But 
that astute young man had vanished apparently from 
off the face of the earth. Jn vain was a siimultancons 
| watch set upon all his known haunts, in vain were 
his friends and companions shadowed. The police 
had to confess themsclves baffled. 

It was then that the relative of Lewis's mentioned 
above took up the hunt on his own account, and 
eventually ran the quarry to earth. It would take 
too long to tell the story of how this was accvom- 
plished ; suffice it to say, that the first hint of the 
|} wanted man's whereabouts was cbtaincd from a 
{theatrical chorus girl, who had very goud reasons of 
‘her own for disliking him. 

He was arrested one pouring wet night near the 
entrance to a North London slum alley. Bank 
manager and detective had been waiting there for 
him since tho cariy evening, drenched to the skin. 
Not until the small hours had he ventured to return 
to the Jair wherein he had taken refuge, and where 
he thought he was safe. 

A woman's vengeance had betrayed him. 

And now he had to reckon with tho vengeance of 
yet another of the sex—Millie Marsh. 


(Mr. Pierron concludes this remarkable story next 
week.) 


If you have forzgott2n to post that letter, get your wife this week’s HOME NOTES, and she will forgive you. 
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Picked Pars. 


To Prison by Petrol. 

Orpers for motor “ Black Marias” have been given by 
the Metropolitan police force, and they will soon be seen in 
the London streets. 

Well Done, Sir! 

Military service under four British sovereigns is the 
record of Colonel John Bower, of Droxford, Hampshire, who 
entered on his hundreth year the other day. e entered - 
the Army in 1825. 


To the Point. 

Mr. Doty, the American Consul at Tabriz, has sent the 
briefest official report on record in connection with the 
revolutionary rising in that town. His message to the 
State Department consisted of the one word: “ Anarchy.’ 

What About Birthday Presents? 

Mr. Simeon Titlow, who lives at Ringland, possesses & 
remarkable domestic record. He is now cighty-three years 
of age, and has 117 direct descendants living, comprising 
five sons, five daughters, seventy grandchildren, and thirty- 
seven great-grandchildren. 


Picture Pars. 


GREATER LIGHT AT LESS COST. 
Many who use incandescent gas-burners both in their 
homes and in their business 
premises complain that they 
do not get the best results. 
The light simply won't cover 
the mantle. And yet this little 
but serious defect may be very 
easily i1emedied. Get a thin 
sirip of copper or brass, about 
one inch broad and an eighth of 
an inch deep. and place it over 
the glass c imney as shown in 
the illustration. It will then be 
found that the light will be 
drawn up the mantle to such an 
extent that the gas may 

‘ : conveniently turned down. In 
this way greater light is gained and, at the same time, a 
smaller amount of gus is consumed. 
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SEASIDE SPRAINS. 
AccrpEnts will happen. While rambling along the 


rocks at the seaside or climbing the cliffs one may get a | arrives 


sprained ankle, the 
inflammation from 
which may require the 
constant application of 
a lotion. ere is an 
arrangement which the 
patient will find both 
effective and soothing. 
Beside the stool or 
“chair” on which the 
injured limb is resting 
place a table bearing a 
basin containing the 
lotion. Into the latter 
insert a twisted piece 
of rag or lamp wick aud 
allow the other end to 
hang over the side of 
the hexin and above the 
injured limb. After being moistened the cloth will 
guck up the lotion and drip it slowly on to the bandage, 
greatly to the comfort and relief of the suffering 
patient. 


Personal Pars. 


Tolstoy on Poetry. 

Count Totstoy, the famous Russian author, is no lover 
of poetry, and he has aroused world-wide criticism owing 
to hia disparagement of Shakespeare’s plays. Some time 
ago he wrote toa correspondent as follows: “ Poetry when 
t is good is, in my opinion. a very silly superstition ; but 
when it is bad and devoid of tenor, as that of our modern 
versifiers generally is, it becomes the most idle, useless, and 
ridiculous occupaticn.” 

Somewhat “ Near.” 

Mr. Jonn D. Rockerrtuer has the reputation of 
>eing somewhat “near,” and the story is told of his visit to 
+ restiurant whers the waiter, who recognised him, 
‘omplained that he had not been “remembered.” “ Sir,” 
aid. he, as the modern Cresus rose to depart, “if I 
were as rich as you are I would not squeeze a nickel so 
hard.” “Young man,” replied Rockefeller sternly, “if 
-ou had always equeezed a nickel as hard as I do, you 
sould not still be only a waiter.” 

Roosevelt and the ‘“‘Zea'.” 

Aurnovan from his youth upwards President Roosevelt 
‘as been an intrepid sportsman, with a reputation for 
indaunted bravery, there was one occasion at jeast when his 
syurave forsook him. When he was a boy, @ sexton one 
ay found him peering curiously through the open door of 
. certain church. ‘“ You can come inand look round, if you 
ike,” said the sexton, “No, thanks,” replicd,the future 
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Future King as Coppersmith. 

Prince Edward of Wales has been taking a turn in the 

coppersmith’s shop at Kingston, Osborne. 
Now we Know. 

According to Professor Commer; of Vienna, the coal-mines 
of the earth wero formed during the darkness which 
enveloped the universe before the creation of light. 

His Claim to Fame. 

Mr. Arthur Barns, said to have been the first man to turn 
a double somersault on the English stage, and who held the: 
record by giving ninety-five somersaults in succession, has 
died at Birmingham. 

Valuable Parson. 

The Rev. W. Forbes Leith, who has resigned the vicariate 
of Wattisham, which he has held for forty year-, built the 
schools, and kept the church and churchyard in repair and 
order, mainly at his own expense. He commemorated 
Queen Victoria's jubilee by establishing a water supply for 
the village. His wife officiated as organist, training the 
choir and superintending the Sunday-school. 
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| AMATEUR GARDENERS, PLEASE NOTE. 
Hers is a simple and clever method by which many 
gardeners get new plants and shrubs from old. Firat 
select a bough growing as near the ground as ible, 
_ excavate a shallow hole 
from twototwelve inches 
deep according to the 
size of the plant or shrub. 
Bend the bough, making 
an incision with a knife 
as shown in the illus- 
tration, and peg down 
the branch with the 
wooden peg C in such a 
manner tbat when the 
excavation is filled up tbe bough projects above the 
surface. In a comparatively short time the branch 
where it has been half cut through takes root and the 
plant thus formed will be as healthy as the old. 
OC 
FACILITATES SHUNTING. 

Waite travelling during the holidays many readers 
may have noticed large railway sidings which slope down 
from the main line. These bave been constructed in 
this manner to facilitate shunting. When a goods train 
at such a siding with a number of waggons for 
various destinations, instead of making the engine run 
back and forward pushing the trucks on to their 
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| respective lines, as would be necessary were the siding 
level, the train is drawn up at the head of the incline, 
the trucks are uncoupled, and these waggons, impelled 
by their own weight, ran down the slope to be guided by 
the pointsman into their own special “dock” or set of 
rails. Farther along these are level, so that the moderate 
pe of the trucks is soon checked, and the waggons 


rought to a standstill. 


President, “I know what you've got in there.” When the 
lad arrived home, he told his mother that he had been 
invited into the church, but did not go as he was afraid the 
“zeal” might attack him. At firat his mother could not 
understand what he meant, but after a while she elicited 
the fact that on the previous Sunday he had heard the 
clergyman read the text: “ For the zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up,” and he thought that a “ zeal” must be some 
uncouth monster which was kept in the church, with a 
ghoulish propensity for eating little boys. 
He Was Not Giving it Away. 

Sire Frepenick Brivor, the celebrated composer, was once 
at a dinner-party when he was much bo by a certain 
loquacious guest, who professed a great knowledge of music 
and musicians. At length, the stranger became 80 
bumptious that Sir Frederick asked him if he knew much 
about music. “Rather, I should think I did,” was the 
reply. “Come now,” said Sir Frederick, “ tell me what are 
the four resolutions of the dominant seventh ?” “Tell you 
what are the four resolutions of the dominant seventh ? ” 
echoed the ignorant one haughtily, “I could not give away 
the secrets of our craft under any circumstances.” 


The “ March King’s” Name. 

Tuers is a story, widely prevalent, concerning John 
Philip Sousa, the American“ March King,” that his name 
was orginally John Philipso, but that he changed it to John 
Philip Sousa, owing to the fact that when he left America 
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A Few Items of Fact that will 
laterest You. 


| Twists till Ten. 

By obrervations on collection of earth-worms, Professor 
Korschelt, Marburg, has established that their maximum 
age is ten yeas. : 

Mary had a Little Dog. 

Every school-day for the past two years a terricr hes 
accompanied a little girl to school at High Wycombo., 
During lessons the dog lies down beside the des of its 
mistress. 


Can Shout when Shaved. 

The French Minister of Marine proposes to prohibit the 
wearing of moustachcs by bluejackets, as an inquiry has 
shown that the voice of the clean-shaven sailor cariics 
better than that of his unshaved comrade. 


Food for Smokers. 

During last year there were produced in Mesio 
134,055,669 cigars and 525,259,735 packets of cigaret:.~. 
The largest manufacturer is a Frenchman, who turns ot 
12,000,000 of cigarettes a day, and is extending his factory, 
In Mexico there are 995 tobacco factories. . 


each original illustested 
and used on this page. ress your envelope to The 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
PROTECTS THE PLATING. 


NorHina is more destructive to the saddle of a ey. 
and tothe plating of the handle-bars than to stard : 

machine upside down ona rough country road to atte: : 
some puncture. Yet this may easily be avoided. Shui! 
one’s machine unexpectedly require attention, sim;., 
walk won 
the rond to 
the nearest 
gate, of 
which {here 
are man y 
by the way- 
side in ii 8 
country. 
By tuniing 
your ma- 


9§ 
n 
9 
i 
v 


f 


4i 


ss yr io . 
° ; chine up 
you can then hang it to the top of the gate by onevi 
the as shown in the picture. In Shia way both 


the saddle and the plating of the handle-bars are savi; 
while one can also work more easily at the repair, as tlio 
cycle is much higher than it would be were it mereiy 
standing on the road. 
o_l0CcoS 
ONE AT A TIME, PLEASE. 

Wirn many tobacconiste and hotel-keepers it is a 
matter for frequent complaint that certain customers on 
picking up a match to light a cigarette or pipe think 
nothing of lifting nearly all the matches in the tox and 

utting them in their pocket. Here is an ingenious 
ittle device which will enable the tobacconist to oblige 
his customers and at 
the same time protect 
him from  absent- 
minded beggars. 
Take a small Sat box, 
say one that has been 
used for cigars, and 
hammer a few dozen 
nails into it after the 
manner shown in the 
sketch. Having 
screwed the box on 
to the counter, distribute the contents of a match box 
between the nails. Should a customer wish a match he 
can easily pick one up, but should he try to take a hand- 
ful at a time he will soon find that the upright nails 
make that impossible. 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 


his trunk was marked “ John Philipso, U. 8. A,” and he 
thouzht that by tacking the last syllable of his real nama 
on to the U. S. A. that he would have an original, ani 
striking nom-de-querre. After allowing this story to ho 
believed for miny years Mr. Sousa has recently come for- 
ward to deny its truth. “This more or less polite ficticn, 
comm»n to Society,” he says, “ has been one of the best hi's 
of advertising I have had in my long career. c Now 
for the historical record: I was born on the 6th «t 
November, 1854, in G. Street, S.E., neir Old Christ Chur: h, 
Washington. My parents were Antonio and Blizabeth 
Sousa. . . . I was christened John Philip at Dr. Finkel's 
Church on Twenty Second-Street, North-west, Washingt", 
and would say that had [ an opportunity to be born agiin, 
I would select the same parents, the samo city, and the 
same time.” 


More Generous Than His Subjects. 

A goon story is told of the King of Wurtemburg, who has 
recently been honouring Count Zeppelin by taking a trin 
in his ill-fated airship. One day the King went for a miter 
ride, and stopped at a small wayside inn for sume rofrosh- 
ment. He paid the woman of the house himself, and adi! d 
a substantial tip to the amount. This gemerusity 5° 
astonished the good housewifa who had not tho !e.-t 
idea of the identity of her distinguished guest, that ©h0 
greatly amused the King by exclaiming: “ Well, one can 


1» 


easily see that you aren’t a Wurtemburger, anyhow! 


Then he woke up, 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 20, 1208, 


Ir was on London Bridge that Mr. Foss dis- 
covered the beginning of a new mystery that was to 
lead him through a maze of complications. 

He was crossing the bridge in the evening, and the 
light there, as everybody knows, is not of the brightest 
for scanning faces. In front of him was a slender 
young man in a dark suit going in the same direction 
as himself; indeed, most of the wayfarers were stream- 
ing southwards. From sheer inability to see any of 
the faces coming towards him, Foss gave his idle, yet 
keen scrutiny to the back view of the figure going 
ahead of him on the east side of the bridge. . 

Just a slim, narrow-shouldered young fellow, with 
a rather large head, a black felt hat, very small feet, 
and a mincing, rapid walk. No manliness‘in the 
stride, and the hands in the side pockete of the short 
serge coat gave an appearance of great width to the 
hips. An effeminate young man, obviously, from 
the absurd smallness of his stride and diminutive 
boots, and the swaggering, affected walk Vain, too, 
for the heels of kis boots were built up to increase 
his height. He was of very medium stature. 

Ha looked neither to right nor left, passing one of 
the most beautiful sights in London by night, the 
lower Thames, with its shipping and glinting lights, 
without so much ag a glance. Foss followed at an 
equal pace, and, when passing a light standard, made 
another examination of the small pinched-looking 
feet. They were certainly ridiculously diminutive— 
even for a lad—and the heels were higher than any 
he had seen on the vainest man. 

At the end of the bridge the young man slowed 
down, and would have crossed to the other side, but 
the traffic held him up, and the thick, glistening, grey 
mud on the road made him hesitate ere soiling his 
boots. At last there was a gap in the vehicular stream. 
He poised one foot, and, with a curious backward 
movement of the hand, clutched the edge of his serge 
coat behind—like a woman holding up hen dress. — 

The step into the road was made, and the crossing 
was flurricd and nervous. At the opposite kerb the 
right hand again made a quick, mechanical, significant 
movement, like a woman clutching at a skirt that was 
not there—an unconscious, involuntary act. 

“A woman! I swear it!” cried Foss, so loudly that 
the hurrying passers-by turned their heads. “A 
woman in man’s clothing.” 

The instinct of the ferret was aroused. With head 
forward and eyes peering in the uncertain light, he 
followed. It was not difficult to track the interesting 
stranger. Once only he stopped at the corner of a street 
outside a well-lighted shop. Something in the window 
attracted him, for he swung round suddenly, and 
walked right under the light. It wag an ironmonger’ 
with the window given up to the display of bright 
tools, with one division devoted exclusively to guns, 
revolvers, and cartridges. 

The light reflected from the window threw into 
strong relief the young man’s clear-cut, handsome 
profile. His skin was white and dclicate; the lips 
were without a suspicion of down; the eyes, long 
lashed and dark; the nose, aquiline; the brow, broad 
and square, giving an expression of firmness to the 
face, which the delicate features belied. The hair 
was rather long, but cut square at the nape of the 
neck, like a musician’s or an artist’s. 

The effect was less feminine than the back view, and 
Foss's spirits would have fallen if his quarry had not 
chosen that particular window. This smooth-lipped 
stranger made a keen scrutiny of the revolvers. 

Twice he moved towards the door of the shop and 
then returned to the window, as if making up his 
mind upon a purchase with difficulty. Foss trembled 
with eagerness. Man or woman it mattered not. The 
Turchaser of a revolver must, in his eyes, always be 
& person worthy of suspicion. If that young man 
bought a revolver, it would be with the object of 


M.A. P.—brizh?, witty, sparkling. 


By HCUGHTON TOWNLEY. 
Author of “The Bishop’s Emeralds,” “ The 


[The hero of this novel and original 
series of 
Foss, an idler and mystery - monger, in 
whom inquisitiveness has become an all- 
absorbing hobby. He is obsessed with a mania 
for reading unsuspected secrets in the faces of 
strangers he passes in the strezts, and shadows 
interesting passers-by whose personalities 
excite him, spying out their business, grave 
and gay, honest and dishonest, and in the 
Process stumbling on some amazing mysteries, 
crimes, comedies, and tragedies, Each story 
narrates a distinct adventure, and the reader 
can begin with any one of the series without 
reference to the others,] 


HIL—THE MAN WITH THE 
HIGH-HEELED BOOTS. 


EACH STOKY COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


killing someone. The 
dark eyes flashed. 
The small, white 
hands fidgeted rest- 
lessly in and out Ll.e 
side pockets of the 
serge coat until at 
last the choice was 
decided upon. 

Tue shop door 
cloacd but Foss 
watched the pur- 
chaser through tbe 
glass panel, and saw 
him buy a six- 
shooter. He fol- 
lowed him for a 
mile, to a quiet, 
shabby, but respect- 
able street of sinall 
houses. At the door 
of one of these 
the young man 
knocked, just as 
Foss came panting 
behind, and passed 
by. The knock was 
immediately answer- 
ed, andthe door flung 
wide by a_ well- 
dressed, shapely 
young woman, who, at sight of the young man, im- 
mediately opened hor arms wide and embraced him 
with deliberate wifely solicitude. That was all Foss 
cculd see. 

As there was nothing more to be learned, he went 
home. Yet the adventure interested him morothan he 
could explain, and the picture of that couple em- 
bracing in the doorway recurred again and again. Ho 
remembered the shapely outline of the beautiful, well- 
dressed woman silhouetted against tho light, and her 
little cry of delight, and recalled every movement of 
the mysterious young man as well. When he came 
to think it out his reception of the embrace was just 
as feminine as everything else about him. 

And that revolver? Would No. 5 Dean Street be 
the scene of one of those terrible tragedies with which 
aliens of the metropolis at intervals violate our 
British hospitality? Was that beautiful young girl 
to be slaughtered by a miserable, dissolute, white 
livered, effeminate foreigner? 

Or were they, between them, meditating the 
assassination of some respectable English house- 
holder? There were a hundred uses to which a 


revolver might be put, and every one held the kernel 
of a romance. 


Splendid Coward,” ete. 


complete stories is Mr. Paul 
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Next morning Foss was in the Borough early, and 
waited for the young man to go to business. Ho was 
doomed to disappointment; but at eleven o'clock, 
when he was marching off in disgust, the door of 
No. 5 opencd, and a charming, bright-eyed, pale 
faced girl came out with a netted string market bag 
on her arm, going shopping. He walked behind, and 
took particular note of her feet and her hands. 
Her height and shape scemed to be the same as the 
young man he had followed overnight, the very same, 
though he—or she—looked a little taller in petticoats, 
He shadowed her until she returned, but learned 
nothing from her movements, which were quite 
normal. 

In the upper part of No. 5—occupied by a Mrs, 
Baker, according to the plate below the bell—was 
window card“ Room to Let.” He jumped at the 
opportunity offered of getting into the house; but 
just as he had decided to cross over and knock at the 
door, a fierce-looking young man with curling fair 
hair, and a waxcd moustache, wearing spectacles, and 
dressed in badly-cut clothes, walked up to No. 5 and 
surveyed the place loftily, with hands in pockets and 
head thrown back. He wore a bright-red tie, and a 
rather battered felt hat an the back of his head ; 
in other ways, his clothes suggested prosperity with- 
out taste. His eyes glowed through his ; 
big, blue, and keen, enlarged possibly by the magni- 
fying lenses. 

He knocked at the door, which was almost im- 
mediately opened by the young man with the long 
hair—tho disguised young woman, according to Foss’s 
classification. She tripped back to admit the caller, 
bowing with a feeble flourish of the hand, which was 
obviously feminine. The fair-haired stranger dis- 
appeared within, and ten minutes later Foss pre- 
sented himself on the d ; 

He rang Mrs. Baker’s bell, and a stout, gouty, 
pale-faced old lady answered his summons after a long 
delay. In response to his inquiries, she explained 
that, being a widow, and having rented the upper 
part of the house, there was one room to spare, 
suitable for a gentleman. 

Foss desired to inspect it He looked respectable 
and was admitted without question. He used his 
eyes and ears on the way to Mrs. Baker's room, and 
through the half-open door of the parlour on the 
ground floor heard voices and laughter—three dis- 
tinct voices, those of two women and a man. He 
followed Mrs. Baker to the spare room, and rented it 


All about everything and everybody. 


and a mine of information, 
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for a week, paying eight shillings in advance, although 
he said that he would not actually require to sle<; 
there until his tenancy at another place was cum- 
pleted. His baggage would follow in a day or two. 

Mrs. baker seemed satisfied, and wearily accepted 
all his statements in the meek, colourless manner of 
tho aged, who are thankful for sinall mercies. Later 
she gave him a latch-key, after informing bim that 
the downstairs lodgers weré a Mr. aud Mrs. Schmidt, 
a most respectable, quiet couple of foreigners. 

Four tines that afternoon he cntered and left the 
house, on cach occasion returning with somo triflin: 
purchise to give an excuse for passing the lower 
room, where the visitor was. 

Lunch was in progress downstairs, and they were 
very gay. The fair man talked in a forvign language, 
and his voico grew louder and more azyressive as the 
afternoon procceded. He stayed till the evening, but 
during a great part of that time “Mr.” Schmidt was 
out. The human ferret followed him, glad of some 
thing to do, and was astonished to find that “tir 
disguised lady” merely paraded neighbouring strets, 
fuming and fretting, and muttering to hersclf. 

This was Foss’s opportunity to make a keen scrutiny 
“Mr.” Schmidt, being oblivions of his surroundings 
revealed by every movement of head and feot and 
supple waist that there was a woman in Mr. 
Schmidt's clothes. The suspicion became a certainty. 
It took root and flourished as a definite idea, and at 
onee became an amazing factor in the situation. 

Foss reviewed the case, and rightly so, entirely 
from that standpoint. 

Two women—one disguised as a man—and a fair- 
haired, fierce-looking foreigner. A revolver purchased 
by the disguised woman. For whom were its bullets 
intended? Plainly not for the other beautiful girl. 
And why did the would-be assassin parade the streets 
thus, with her lips working, fingers twitching, and 
eyes blazing? Was it because she feared to trust 
herself in the presence of the guest? The situation 
was all queries. Foss revelled in them. Fact and 
fiction, history and invention, speculation and observa- 
tion, were all called to his aid. 

What was the usual mission of foreigners in 
England? Money-making or sanctuary. There were 
a hundred solutions. He was not linguist enough to 
understand the language of the ground-floor lodgers, 
but it sounded like German, and he regarded it as 
such, thereby making his first blunder. It was 
Russian. He was no Sherlock -Holmegs to read by 
outward signs ; but his ears and eyes were sharp. and 
he possessed more than average intelligence. These 
qualities, combined with a power to enter and leave 
the house at will, ought to be sufficient to lead him 
presently to a clua 

He committed to memory many words used by the 
strange couple, and consulted a friend—a teacher of 
languages—who assured him that it was Russian, and 
that the words meant “hate,” “love,” “revenge,” 
“murder,” “father,” “sister.” 

For three days he watched and noticed that each 
time the fiery-eyed guest came “Mr.” Schmidt con- 
trived to be out and leave him alone with “Mrs.” 
Schmidt. And to judge by the laughter and occasional 
glimpses the upstairs lodger got of the ground-tiloor, 
“Mrs.” Schmidt was distinctly encouraging the noisy 
gentleman. Yet once, just after he had left, Foss 
heard her go off into a fit of hysterics in the passage, 
and, on Icoking over the banistors, saw her clenched 
hands raised threateningly in the direction in which 
the visitor had gone. “Mr.” Schmidt returned at the 
moment and comforted her, and they both talked 
very fast and used threatening gestures. 

There was next a packing up for departure, and 
the beautiful “ Mrs.” Schmidt left suddenly. The fierce 
foreigner called for her, and Foss saw them go off 
in a cab. He watched from an upper landing, 
wondering what “Mr.” Schmidt would do. He did 
not wonder long, for after an interval “Mr.” Schmidt 
crept out—a woman, fully dressed, and looking ro- 
markably handsome, too. Another cab drew up, and 
“Mr.” Schmidt prepared to steal out quietly, first 
depositing an envelope on the hall table, which fell 
with a dull sound like the clink of money. Foss also 
saw “the lady” take something glistening from an 
under pocket and put it in her muff—the revolver! 

The watcher came noisily downstairs close behind 
her. She stepped aside. Foss raised his hat, and 
passed out in front. At the corner of the street he 
hailed a cab to be in readiness to follow the four- 
wheeler from No. 6. 

The lady left quictly and without any luggago— 
“Mrs.” Schmidt had already taken it all. 

The chase led to King’s Cross, where “ Mrs.” Schmidt 
and her companion were anxiously awaiting the start 
of the Hull cxpress. The woman with the revolver 
in her muff passed and re-passed them, apparently 
unnoticed by the two lovers, who scemed to be un- 
conscious of pursuit. 

The man and woman chose their carriage, and the 
supposed avenger hovered near, with hands locked 
in her muff, and eyes gleaming dangerously. 

“That revolver will be fired in a minute,” thought 
Foss, going cold all over. “What ought I to do? 
What ought I to do?” 

A heavy hand clapped him on the shoulder and 
nearly knocked him over, he was so jumpy and weak 
with excitement. It was his friend, Detective. 


The champagne of journalism, 
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Inspector Daly, recovered from _ his previous bad 


temper. He laughingly greeted him. ; 
ss Weil! Shadowing coiners still—eh?” cried the 
Inspector. 


“No, worse—it’ll be murder in a minute,” gasped 
Foss. He choked out his story, with the result that, 
just as the train was about to start, and the woman 
with the xrevoiver seomed to be approaching the 
carriags where the lovers had got in, Inspector Daly 
fiercely seized her right arm with a vice-like grip 
to paralyse its action at the critical moment. 

There was a shriek from the engine, a cry from the 
woman, and a dull explosion in the muff. <A crash 
of glass showed where the bullet had shattered a 
window on the left. The sudden shock of a grip on 
the arm had caused “Mr.” Schmidt’s hand to close 
on the trigger and discharge the weapon. | . 

The train was gone before the insensiblo captive 
recovered from her fright, and found herself lying 
on a bench with a staring crowd gathered round. 
Her left hand, which had been slightly burned by 
the discharge of the weapon in the muff, and grazed 
by the passing bullet, was being bandaged by the 
Inspector, while a waiter from the refreshment room 
sprinkled water on her forehead. ; 

““My sister, my sister!” she cried in English, start- 
ing up, onty to find herself forced backwards. She 
wept and screamed, and held out her arms passicn- 
ately in the direction of the vanished train ; but 
they carried her off to the police-station, Foss follow- 
ing in triumph. 

When charged, she refused to give her name, or 
offer any explanation. An interpreter endeavoured 
to persuade her to be reasonable, and to him she 
announced that she would say nothing for twenty- 
four hours. Yet at the end of twelve, when inter- 
viewed again in the cell, she pathetically requested 
that the police should telegraph to Hull and inquire 
whether any persons answering to the description of 
the man and her sister—who would be passing as 
husband and wife—had gone aboard the Russian 
steamship Seale at Hull, destination Cdessa. The 
reply came back on the wires that the coup‘e had 
boarded the ship and were now on the high seas. — 

Olga Straski--for that was her name—cried with 
joy, and clapped her hands when she heard this, mur- 
muring hysterically: “Avenged! avenged! my father 
avenged !” 

She vouchsafed her explanation now. 
was short and to the point. 

The sisters had come to England to seek out and 
lure back to Russia, and to death, a revolutionary fire- 
brand, who had murdered their father, a distinguished 
Russian general. The man had escaped to England, 
but the genoral's gallant daughters, thirsting for 
vengeance, had followed him to lure him back or kill 
him. Their first difficulty was to get into an 
anarchist club, where the murderer’s acquaintance was 
to be made. To this end the elder sister assumed 
male attire, and, posing as an exiled revolutionary, 
brought the victim home to make the acquaintance of 
his “wife.” The fellow’s licentious instincts wero 
immediately aroused by the beauty of “ Mrs.” Schmidt, 
and the younger sister played into his hands. She 
fooled him with hatred scorching at her heart, and 
eventually consented to an elopement, only on con- 
dition that her lover took her back to her dear Russia, 
away from detestable England. He demurred; but 
it wag the price, and he resolved to risk it, especially 
as sho pretended to be an heiress. Once she had him 
on board a loyal Russian vessel, and out to sea, the 
eloping lady could denounce him for the notorious 
Carl Danzic, upon whose head a high price was set, 
and Russian justice would avenge the murder of her 
father, the Tsar’s friend. The nauseating surrender 
of her lips would then be amply repaid. 

Olga explained the purchase of the revolver. It 
was merely for emergencies. She had intended to 
follow close behind, and use it if her sister ran any 
real danger from the brutal rascal. And, if he had 
cried off at the last moment, on the railway platform, 
she was ready to shoot him dead upon the spot, and 
face the consequences. The Inspector's grip had caused 
her fingers to clinch, and the weapon went off just 
as the train carried the murderer to his doom. 

The police discharged her, as there was no case, 
and Foss, whom she at first regarded with suspicion 
and dislike, was allowed to escort the charming lady 
to the Russian Embassy. Here she remained until 
the papers announced the safe arrival of her sister 
in Odessa and the capture of the notorious Carl 
Danzic, which was effected exactly as planned by his 
victim’s daughters, and much to his astonishment. 

He paid for his folly with his life. 

(Next week—‘‘ The Hole in the Coat,"’) 


Her story 


JUST SO. 

“WauerE did you go for your honeymoon?” 

“Oh, we planned a splendid trip!—Paris, Lyons, 
Cannes, Rome, Cairo, and back through Constan- 
tinople, Vienna, and down the Rhine home. But we 
hal to modify it a little.” 

“How was that?” 

“Wall, you see, the wife’s rather a bad sailor, and 
shirked the Channel passage, so we pulled up at 
Folkestone, and had a fortnight there instead.” 


Of course, you Know that P.W, ineures you for 82,000 against a fatal railway accident. 
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[The holiday of the average person lasts but a very brief 
period, and naturally one wishes to spend the time to the 
very best advantage. In these circumstances the advice 
tendered by the following celebrities will be read with more 
than a passing interest.) 


Sir HIRAM MAXIM 


(Advises holidey-makers not to do too much during their 
time of rest). 


Tne real way to enjoy a summer holiday, I have always 
thought, is to spend the time of rest as temperately 
and discreetly as possible, always remembering that 
holidays soon have an end, and that work and the 
serngels for success in life must be resumed once 
more, 

Many people cram so much so-called enjoyment 
intu their holidays that they return from them more 
jaded and tired to take up hard work than when 
they so cheerfully set out a-holiday making. 

As rest ras 2 < y 
time and place, A be 
that. obviously, is fi Wit ae A 
a matter of per? Uhtou UAC l = 


sonal inclination, - oO 


FERENCZ HEGEDUS 


(The famous violinist believes that the real to enjoy 
a summer holiday is to get right out tnto the country 
with a single companion). 


In my opinion, the real way to enjoy a summer 
holiday is to go right away in the country with no 
more than a single companion. After all, a holiday 
ought to be a complete rest, and one needs a rest 
from the harassing demands of conventionality every 
bit as much, if not more, than one does from one’s 
professional toils. 

During my holiday I let my beard grow and never 
shave at all. Donning rustic attire, I go out for long 
walks among the fields and hedges, with my violin, 
and play just as I like, with only the cows and sheep 
to hear me. It always seems to me much more in 
keeping with the essential character of music to pla 
at will amid Nature’s stillness than to go baie 9 
a stercotyped programme in a crowded hall to the 
applause of a critical audience. 

At any rate, I always find this sort of holiday, 
fgom an artistic point of view, very refreshing, and 


it seems to give me a 
Fernaty Hiycnss 


keener insight than I 

have possessed before 

into the meaning of 

music, 

Miss DOROTHY LEVITT 

(The skilful lady motorist wcho represented England in 
the Herkomer trophy. She was the only lady com- 
petitor in the motor race). 

Tre real way to enjoy a summer holiday ig un- 
doubtedly on a motor-car, which can travel at—well— 
never mind how many miles an hour. I dare not 
say lest “a gentleman in blue” should chance to 
read these lines. 

However, the first thing to do is to find a motor 
car—and, after that, a country in which the roads 
are good, and, 
aap still. where 
police - traps are 
unknown. 


PREBENDARY CARLILE 
(Founder and honorary chief secretary of the Church 


Army, quotes rules which holiday-makers would do 
well to remember). 


Ir is rather a difficult task to lay down any rule 
of universal application as to the real way to enjoy 
a summer holiday. For example, some of our workers 
in the Church Army think it an ideal way to spend 
their holiday in preaching on the sands or in hop- 
fields. But this form of recreation would not appeal 
to everyone, 

Two leading rules which one can safely lay down are: 
Avoid doing anything upon which, when one’s holiday 
ig over, one can look back with regret; employ somo 
part of one’s holiday in showing kindness to fellow- 
creatures, suffering and needy ones for preference. 

Subject to thesa two rules, every man should follow 
his own bent, and employ his vacation in such a 
way as will most truly “re-create” him to fill his 


: Some Fithy Advice 


Folk who Matter. 
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appointed place in the world. Change 
of air and scene are such elementa 
needs that they need bare mention, 
All ordinary work should be dropped, 
and, so far mg eee forgotten. 

A man should remember hig 
limitations; for example, a = man 
accustomed to sit in an office all da 
must not think that he can start 
immediately and walk thirty miles a 


to 
Holiday 


from 


ay. 
A holiday should not be selfish: If 
a married man goes away without his 
family, he should make sure that they 
| set @ no less pleasant holiday than himself, or, if 
he goes with them, their pleasures, not his own 
should be his first object. : 
I take it for granted that no questionable amuse 
ment or pursuits will be indulged in. What is wron 
at home is no less wrong abroad. ° 
Finally, I would plead for remembrance of othirs. 
Thousands are pent up in stifling slums in great cities 
with no chance of a holiday, unless they can be 
helped to it. The Church Army’s Fresh Air Homes 
help some hundreds of them, but cannot do more 
with present resources. 

_ Think of it—£2 gives two weeks at the seaside to a 
tired, ailing mother and three children. Tere is a 
chance to give happiness and health to four nerscns 
and to make your , a 
own holiday 
happier at the same 
time. 


Herr EMIL SAUER 


(The world-famous pianist holds to the opinion that the 
beet way to enjoy a summer holiday 1s in the bosom 
of one’s family). 


Maxy people, I know, go far afield in the search 
for enjoyment for their summer holiday, but experince 
has taught me that the real way to enjoy a timo of 
rest is to have a quiet time at home. Surely, for a 
family man there must be something particularly 
restful and soothing in putting aside work and devot- 
ing his spare time to his family, learning sidelights 
of thein character, which, perhaps, owing to his busy 
life, he has not before had time to notice. : 

And to those who are not married, I cannot think 
of anything more enjoyable than to spend a holiday 
with their best friends. Why, I wonder, do so many 


people seek enjoy- 2 
e 
Pitti Veet, 


mentamong strangers, 


instead of with thos 
nearest and dearest to 
them P 
Miss ZENA DARE 
(The popular actress, prefers the seaside to the country—+ 
and recommends readers of “P.W.” to try ber 
“summer holiday” recipe), 

Tuere is no place like the scaside to really enjoy 
a summer holiday—of this I am, perfectly convinced. 
Some pecpie may prefer the country, but, after ail, 
there are many seaside places where a_ walk 
along the cliffy gives one all, in my opinion, 
that country does, and where, in the country, 
do you get anything to ual the delight of 
hearing the roaring waves dashing against the rocks? 
And where, too, in the country, does one see so many 
happy. smiling faces as one does among the crowds 
of children that throng the beach, building imazinary 
castles, and preparing imaginary puddings of sand? 

I think I may safely say, too, that few people work 
harder than I do, and I am perfectly certain that no 
one appreciates a rest more than an actress. How- 
ever, I always find that a week at the scasido in tho 
summer is the finest doctor in the world—try it this 


—— 


$$ f--___ 
DIDN’T WAIT FOR IT. 

A coupe of Scotch ministers were taking dinner 
together one summer day in a littlo manse in the 
Highlands. It was the Sabbath Day, the weather 
was beautiful, and the bubbling streams were full of 
trout, and the woods full of summer birds. Ono 
turned to the other and said: 

“Mon, don’t ye often feel tempted on these beautiful 
Sundays to go out fishing?” 


_ “Na, na,” said the other, “I never fecl tempted. I 
juist gang.” 


year, a see for . 

yourse] whether ] AA Da ad e 
ts) = not I am 2 sd 

right. 2 


Apa: “No; Priscilla will never marry unless she 
finds her ideal.” 

Ida: “What sort of a man is her ideal?” 

Ada: “A man who will propose.” 
———— 

Mrs. WeELLMENT: “You say you hare a sick wife 
and three small children—can't you find work?” 

Beggar (sobbing): “‘Twouldn’t do no good, lady: 
The kids ain’t old enough to work yet.” 


See page ili. of rej cover, 


WEEK ENDING 
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A GOOD START. 
“My dear,” said a gentle- 
man to his newly-married 
wife, “where did all those books on astronomy on 
the library table come from? They are not ours.” 


Jady. ‘You know, dear, you said this morning that 
we ought to study astronomy; and so I went to the 
bookseller’s and‘ bought everything I could on the 
subject.” : 

It was some minutes before he spoke. 

“My-dear,” he then said slowly, his voice husky 
with emotion, “I never said we must study astronomy. 
I said we must study economy.” 

lO 
LOCAL COLOUR, 

A GENTLEMAN from London, who possesses a rather fine 
tenor voice, was spending his holidays at a village in 
Wales. A concert was got up on behalf of the local 
charity, at which the London tenor gave a fine render- 
ing of “The Village Blacksmith.” He sat down amid 
tumultuous cheers and cries of “Encore, encore!” 

The chairman, a big, burly man, pulled him by the 
coat tail, and whispered in his ear, “It’s me they 
mean, sir. You see, I’m the blacksmith here. You 
might sing another verse, and Figo in something about 
me repairing bicycles, as well as doing blacksmith 
work.” 

>So 

Manacer: “We must put a great deal of realism 
into the forest scene. Can you get someone to growl 
so as to resemble a bear?” 

Assistant: “I think so. There are six or seven 
chorus men who have not received their wages for 
three weeks. I'll call them.” 

COC 
IT WORKED ALL RIGHT. 

One day a barber’s shop in Liverpool had but one 
empty chair. A man wearing a very big hat, and 
walking with a great deal of swagger, entered, hung his 
hat on a peg, and then, drawing a revolver, turned to the 
idle man and said: 

“T want a shave—just a common shave. I want no 
talk. Don’t ask 
me if I want my 
re cut od a 
sham on’t 
cake’ at the 
w 8 the a or 

itics. you 
k to me I'll 
shoot.” 

He took the 
chair, held the 
revolver across 
his legs,and was 
shaved with 
promptness and 
dispatch. 

When he got up he returned the shooter to his pocket, 
put on his hat, and after a broad chuckle to the cashier, 
said:—“ That's the way to keep a barber quiet. He 
didn’t utter a word.” 

“No, sir; he couldn’t.” 

“Couldn’t?” 

“No, sir; he’s deaf and dumb.” 

COC 

Cumso: “The doctor says I must take plenty of 
exercise. I don’t know whether to try Indian clubs or 
dumb-bells.” 

Mrs. Cumso: “I wish you would come out with me, 
and wheel the perambulator a little way.” 

Cumso: “Um! no, Maria. I don’t want to overdo 
the thing at first, you know.” 

o__l0OCco 
MISTAKES WILL HAPPEN. 

AN amusing story is told of the smallest railway 
station in one of our Colonies. A farmer, ex 
a chicken-house to arrive there, sent one of his hands, 
a new-comer, to fetch it. On arriving there the man 
saw the house, loaded it on his waggon, and st 
for home. On the way back ho met a man in uniform, 
with the words “Station-master” on his cap. 

“Hold on!” cried this official. “What have you 
got on that waggon?” 

“ Master's ahicken howe,” was the reply. ; 

“Chicken-house be blowed!” exclaimed the official. 
“That's the station!” 

__OC 
SHE KNEW. 

“Have you any letters for me?” inquired old Mrs. 
ea bustling breathlessly into the village post- 
office. 

“No letters,” replied the postmaster. 

“Dearie me!” said Mrs. Brown. “I was expecting 
a letter or a postcard from my daughter Martha to 
say when she was coming.” 

“Well, I'll see,” said the postmaster. 

Then he called to his wife in the kitchen, “Here’s 
Mrs. Brown wanting to know if there’s a postcard 
from her daughter Martha telling her when Martha's 
coming.” 

“Yes, there 
“Martha is 


is,” replied the postmaster’s wife. 
coming next Tuesday.” 


| ONE REASON. 


| Police Court. 


UNLUCKY. 
A PRISONER was charged 
with felony at Bow Street 
On his way to the police-statiun he 


“WHEN I was in denger from a tiger,” said an old | became quite contidential with his captor, ond 
“A pleasant little surprise for you,” responded the | East Indian, “I tried sitting down and staring at him, | remarked : 


jas I had no 


| ” | 
weapon. s 
work?” aske Sg 
the inquisitive | a 
tourist. | 
“Perfectly. 


The tiger didn’t 
offer to touch 
me.” 
“Strange— 
very strange. 
How did you 
account for it?” 
“Well, some- 
times I have 


thonght it was because I sat on a high branch of a very 


tall tree.” 
>—_0c 


“Is that you, Frank?” asked Mrs. Tippins, in s 
nervous voice, as she heard someone moving about in 


the darkness. 
“Tt is,” replied Mr. Tippins. 


“You gave me such a shock. I thought at first 


there was as man in the house.” 
Sr ge) © | a od 


HIS WISH. 

They looked the new moon in the face, 
“Now, make a wish,” said she. 

“TI will, if you will make one too,” 
He answered pensively. 

They gazed up at the crescent, that 
Hung in the western sky, 

And wished and turned away and each 
Broke off a little sigh. 


They sat alone upon the steps, 
He and the maiden fair. 
She looked around to be assured 
No one was lurking there. 
“What was your wish?” she sweetly asked. 
“ Ah, something good, I know! 
Confess, and I wili tell you mine, 
Perhaps before you go,” 


He looked into her upturned eyes, 
Her little hand sought his. 

“My wish to-night,” he said “was what 
My fond wish always is— 

I wished that I, somehow, might find 
The road that leads to fame— 

That, dying, I might leave behind 
A great and honoured name.” 


She pulled her little hand away; 
She sighed another sigh. 
*‘ What fools they are who wish,” she said: 
“Good evening and good-bye!” 
And, going home, he wondered at 
The sudden change of air— 
Some people know so little of 
The ways of maidens fair. 
SOC 


“Miss Edith,” said the young man, “may I ask 


you, please, not to call me Mr. Williamson?” 


“But,” said Miss Edith, with great coyness, “our 
Why should I 


acquaintance is so short, you know. 
not call you that?” 
“Well, 
name is Williams.” 
1 OL 


SO KIND OF HER. 


Aw old Scots lady stood at the corner of the street 
Suddenly she stooped, and, 


gazing intently at a tram. 
picking 5 a 
ticket which had 
blown into the [ 
gutter, started 
off in pursuit of 
the receding car. FS 
Some sympa- 
thetic bystanders 
shouted and 
whistled to the 
conductor tostop. 
Boys yelled, and 
policemen stood ; 
petrified with 
astonishment. 
Reaching the 76 i 
tram, she fairly \ 2/77 
staggered t ae pte = 
conductor by cE 
banding him the Sas 
dirty ticket, at 
the same time gusping out: 


aI 


aa 


lin 


“Ech, mon, what arin I hae had! This feH aff yer 


But the conductor had swooned. 


said the young man, “chiefly because my 


“There is one thing I am sorry for.” 

“What is that?” said his captor, expecting to hear 
a confession. 

“T had my hair cut last night,” said the prisoner, 
in a dejected tone. “I might have saved that three- 
pence. It’s just my luck.” 


fr ae OL 


LUCKY WILLi 

Amateur Actor (who has just concluded a per- 
formance of the part of Hamict, to a friend who 
has been one of the audience): “Well, old fellow, 
don’t you feel inclined to congratulate someunc?” 

Friend: “Indeed I do.” 

_ Amateur (with vainglorious mien): “May I so far 
infringe on modesty as to ask his name?” 

Friend: “Certainly. His name is Shakespeare, 
and I heartily congratulate him on his unavoidable 
absence.” 

COC 


GENTLEMAN (in railway train): “How did this 
accident happen?” 

Guard: “Someone pulled the bell and stepped the 
train, and the boat express ran into us. It will take 
five hours to clear the line for us to go ahead.” 

Gentleman: “Five hours! I was to be married 
to-day.” 

Guard (a married man), sternly: “Look here, are 
you the chap who stopped the train?” 


_—_0oC 


GUILTY. 

Ir was raining heavily, and Smilax had not an 
umbrella. 

At last a smile fluttered across his rain-swept 
countenance. 

“That looks like old Jackson ahead there,” he mut- 
mured; “and 
he’s got a brolly. 
Oh. joy!” 

He quickened 
his footsteps, 
and tapped the 
man in front on 
the shoulder. 

“Tl thank you 
for that um- 
brella, if you 
please,” he said 
jokingly. 

The supposed 
Jackson turned, 
and disclosed the 
perturbed face of 
anutterstranger. 

“Oh! is it yours?” he said. 
that. You can have it!” 

And relinquishing the gamp to the astonished Smilax, 
off he went. 


“ Well, I wasn’t to know 


SOC 


PITY TO WASTE IT, 

“Can you meet me at five this afternoon? Wire 
reply,” telegraphed Mr. Brown to his wife. 

His wife went to the post-oflice, and wrote a tele- 
gram in reply: “John Brown, High Strect, 
Warchester——” “How many words can I send fora 
sixpence?” she asked. 

“Twelve,” replied the clerk. 

So she finished her telegram: “Yes, yes, yes, yes, 
yes, yes.—Dororuy,.” 


SOC 


Ir was afternoon, and thus spoke the teacher of 
the village school : 

“Now, boys, the word ‘stan’ at the end of a word 
means ‘place of.’ Thus, we have Afghanistan, the 
place of the Afghans; also Hindustan, the place of 
the Hindus. Now, can anyone give me another 
instance?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the smallest boy, proudly, “I can. 
Umbrellastan, the place for umbrellas.” 


Sl OC 


BRIGHT IDEA. 

Scene: Monday night in a small East-end theatre. 
The auditorium packed with a hot, uncomfortable 
crowd. Upon the stage, which is in darkness, a 
death-struggle between two shadowy figures is being 
enacted with much gasping and shuffling, accom- 
panied by appropriately weird music from the band. 

The struggle waxes fiercer, and at last reaches its 
culmination by one of the antagonists crashing heavily 
to_ the stage. 

The other starts back, gasps harder than ever, and, 
in an agonised stage whisper, says: 

“Great heavens! what ‘ave I done?” 

But a voice from the gallery fairly knocks the 
bottom out of the effect by shouting: 

“Strike a bloomin’ match, and ’ave a look!” 


‘Britain wants a race of manly, healthy men in the future. Do the old country a good turn by making your boy a 
THE SCOUT, one penny weekly, will tell you all about it. 


Scout now. 


Fashionable 
Shops Don’t 
Give the Best 

Bargains. 


“Oxiy Gd. Wonderful! I hardly see how you can 


sell it at the money.” oes 
The article in question was a napkin ring, and the 
shown was & little east 


shop window in which it was 
of St. Paul’s. . 

The shopkeeper smiled. “Yes, it looks worth more 
than 6d., yet we can sell it at that figure and make 
a profit. Apropos of that self-same article, we have 
a place in the West-end, and when those rings first 
came in, a month ago, I sent a number there. — 

“We priced them at 9d. Rents, you see, are higher 
in the West. But when I went up a few days later I 
found they were not selling. I told my manager he 
had better send them back here to the City. 

“He replied, ‘The reason they won't go is that they 
are too cheap. Let me try to sell them.’ . 

“T laughed, and said, ‘Do as you please. Ho priced 
them at ls. 6d., and sold forty the first day. 

From which true story the P.W. reader will observe 
that the West-end shopper has largely him or herself 
to blame that prices are so much higher in the West 
of London than in the East. 

How violent are these contrasts was proved by a 
case in a London court a few weeks ago. A suburban 
dressmaker sued for two guineas, price of making up 
a grey dress. 

Two West-end costumiers sword that they would not 
have undertaken tho work for less than fourteen 
guineas. 


WINE AT A PENNY A BOTTLE. 


Just the same with tailors. A City tailor will make 
for £3 10s. a suit every bit as good as the one you 
pay six guineas for in Regent Street. The West-end 
man declares that his cut is the better, but it would 
puzzle anyone short of an expert to decide which was 
which. 

In the matter of food prices, contrasts between 
East and West are still more glaring. 

In the month of May 6d. apiece was charged for 
apples in a West-end shop, while identical fruit was 
sold at Covent Garden for 14d. cach. Pears in Regent 
Street were 7d. each. They were three for 7d. just a 
mile east. Grapes for which the grower got half-a- 
crown a pound were priced at 6s. Gd. 

In April last grape fruit in a West-end fruit shop 
were 8d. apiece. At Covent Garden similar fruit could 
be bought for half the price. At Bristol, in the samo 
month, equally fine fruit was being sold for 24d. 

Look at the ridiculous prices asked for wine at West- 
end restaurants. For very ordinary claret, purchas- 
able at 16s. a dozen at the stores, at least 3s. a bottle 
is demanded, while a fourpenny syphon of soda-water 
is put down in the bill at 1s. 

Speaking of wine, two years ago very excellent 
light wine, much better than the claret mentioned, 
was being sold in Portugal for 5d. a gallon—roughly 1d. 
a bottle. Of course, we cannot expect to get our 
wine at any such price, even leaving the duty out of 
consideration; yet it does make one feel grecn with 
envy to read of the prices of various commodities in 
the countries where they are grown or preduced. 

WHERE HERRINGS ARE CHEAPEST. 

Last September, in the East London district of 
Cape Colony, beautiful oranges were selling at 100 a 
1d. 

In Albania, which is only fifty-five hours from 
T.ondon, you can buy chickens and ducks at 2d. to 4d. 
each, live geese at 4d., eggs at four a ld., good meat 
at 2d. a pound. 

In Queensland a fat bullock weighing 850 pounds 
can be purchased for about £4. Even at Chicago 
such a beast would fetch £10 to £12. 

There is no greater scandal in food prices than 
the ridiculous figures charged by fishmongers. Of 
course, there are times when, owing to bad weather, 
fish is really scarce and consequently dear. 

At the same time, it is an absolute fact that in 
times of plenty tons of good fish are destroyed rather 
than let them go to the public below a certain price. 

The cheapness of fish, such as herrings, pilchards, 
smelts, and small haddock, is sometimes almost in- 
credible. In November last fresh herrings were sell- 
ing 1. Yarmouth for 2s. Gd. acran, or thirty-three for 
a ld. 

Small haddock have not infrequently been sold 

wholesale for half-acrown a trunk of about ninety 
pounds weight. They havo even been as low as le. 
On one occasion, at Aberdeen, they sold for 8d. a 
trunk. The ring at Billingsgate must make gigantic 
profits. 
: The most startling contrast between prime cost and 
rtail price is probably that afforded by tobacco, You 
smoke, we will say, twelve_pounds of tobacco yearly 
at Gs. a pound. That costs you £3 12s, The planter 
in Virginia has grown that tobacco at 14d. to 2d. a 
pound. Say 2d. At that rate you could buy for your 
£3 12s. no less than 432 pounds of tobacco, alrnost 
enough to last you a lifetime. 


Have you signei the insurance coupon on page ill. of red cover ? 


Tum Press has _latel 
been busying itself wit 
cases of (alleged) cruelty to 
fashionable children, said 
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drawing room, and is 
dragged into adult company 
in and out of season—more 
usually the latter. 
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(alleged) cruelty being said A Violcnt People, of course, will 
to take the form of ited Again “Sc say, “What rot! Children 
neglect of little “swells” i Pa and Ma. if are ever so much better off 
in Kensington Park by . a 4s than they were. Look at 


their very superior nurses. 

I am not going into this 
charge, having no first-hand evidende, but, at all 
events, it ap to be tolerably clear that the last 
thing a fashionable mother would dream of oe 
would be personally to supervise the exercise an 
airings of her offspring. 

To the woman of fastiion it would be hopelessly 
bourgeois to be scen out in the morning with her 
children in their ‘‘pram’—beg pardon, baby- 
carriage, coach-painted, C-springs, pneumatic-tyred, 
hansom body. 

On the other hand, it is decidedly “smart”? to havo 
the infants in to afternoon tea, or to take them for a 
drive in the evening (when they ought to be in bed), 
or to exhibit them at bazaars, concerts, matinées, 
and similar functions. 

Indeed, there are quite a number of fashionablo 
women who consider it far more chic to carry a baby 
with them on their round of social duties than a 
white poodle or a Japanese “pug,” though, un- 
fortunately, the human ‘doll’ and ite health, needs, 
and welfare in general seldom receive as much con- 
sideration as those of the canine pet. 

Which brings us to the point, namely, there never 
was a time when the children of the well-to-do were 
more in evidence and apparently blessed in public; 
there never was a time when they were more truly 
neglected and unhappy in private. 

I dare gay this statement will astonish those pur- 
blind parents who imagine that, because they give 
their children the run of the entire house, stint them 
of nothing in the way of food, toys, sweets, amuse- 
ments, and allow them to do practically what they 
please, they have done their duty by them, and left 
no stone unturned to assure their happiness. 

Nevertheless, I am hopeful of proving my conten- 
tion that the modern child is an unhappy child. 

The modern child, as I have hinted, is in evidence 
to an extent unknown, undreamt of, fifty years ago. 
Doubtless thon children were often repressed to an 
absurd degree. Their world was limited by the con- 
fines of nursery or schoolroom, and they were brought 
up to regard their parents as mysterious, unapproach- 
able beings. 

Now we have rushed to the other extreme. The 
modern child is everlastingly “on show” in dining or 
—_—oreereween reer e? 


RESTLESSNESS, as 
ridiculous as it is rampant, 
is characteristic of our age, 
and manifests itself in a 
variety of ways. 

Principally, however, in 
an apparent terror of home 
life and an insatiable thirst 
for gadding about. The 
modern woman expects to 
dine out or go to the theatre three or four times a 
week; the modern man isn’t happy unless he can 
spend the week-end scorching as far afield as he can 
in his motor. That is, among the middle and wealthy 
classes. 

Pets we are all cf us rest!ess, whatever cur station 
of life. 

*Arry no longer takes ‘Arrict to Hampstead Heath 
on August Bank Holiday. He packs her iuto excur- 
sion trains and rattles away as far as he can. Tho 
£200 a year clerk is not content with Margate or 
Southend; he must have a nerve-racking, body- 
exhausting week’s rush on the “Continong,” and the 
more places he can boast of having scurried through 
the better is he pleased. 

We all want incessant and lightning change. And 
this restlessness affects us in other and deeper ways. 

Why is it that the average modern eel “dead” 
in three months? Simply because we are as restless 
in our reading as in all our recreations. People don’t 
read novels nowadays—they skim them—and they 
become restless to the verge of irritation if there is 
anything in a novel that gives a moment's pause for 
refiection. . 

Why are music-halle so popular? Because they suit 
our restless tastes, which make it impossible for us 
to sit out a play without having the “fidgets.” 

The “fidgets,” indced, aro a very prevalent, modern 
ailment. 

We fidget about our health till we make 
ourse!ves ill; we fi:lget about what other people think 
of us till we are more ruled by convention than 
Viennese society ; in business we fidget about “getting 
on” until we end by staying where we are, becaus> we 
neglect the duties of the moment; we fidget about 
religion; we fidget under discipline; we fidget our- 
selves into a fever if our morning train is five minutcs 
late; we are everlastingly on the fidget. 

Not only are we restiess in ourselves, incapable of 
taking things as they come, of lingering to taste the 
full sweetness of life, we are making all life restless. 


By Our Own Pessimist,s 


Were all G 
“the Fidgets” 
igh Apparently ‘ 
fi ; "y Caney ccuius t 


Crank has WwW 
not Yet Recovered from the Bank H 


the lovely toys they get, 
their amusements, and, now 
we've got you, we don’t beat children nowadays.” 

Well, are children really any the happier for their 
multitudinous and multifarious toys? It seems to 
me that they suffer from a superfluity of them. Tho 
most valuable and wongeetil quality of a child’s 
mind, its greatest delight, is the power of ‘ making 
believe.’ But can a child ‘make believe”? when 
surrounded by a Christmas bazaar of elaborate toys? 

The samo with children’s reading ; the modern child 
is loaded with books until it is sickened of them, or 
acquires the pernicious habit of ‘ skimming.” 

As to amusements, the modern child is brought so 
much into grown-up company that it has few genuino 
amusements of its own, and has to put up with 
those designed mainly to amuse, not the child, but the 
fatuous fool of an elder. 

Certainly corporal punishment for children is ont 
of fashion, and on the whole for the better. But if 
wo spare our children’s bodies we scarify their minds, 
Having spoilt. the child in every possible way up to 
about the age of seven, we then proceed to subject 
it to some ten years of mental torture in the hope that 
it will win some more or less useless academic dis- 
tinction and eave us the expense of educating it. 

The modern parent is lavish of everything except 
self-sacrifice. The child can have what it likes, do 
what it likes, so long as it docs not call upon the 
parent to give up any of his or her amusements. 

This may sound paradoxical, considering how much 
modern children are with their parents. But then 
that assceiation, to hammer that nail in, is merely 
for “show”? purposes, and because it is quite the 
correct thing nowadays to have a child about you. 
Of the recognition of the real duties of parents there 
is little, and the neglect begins at birth, when tho 
unfortunate infant, so that its mother may not be 
discommoded, is put on to artificial foods. 

As for the children of the working classes, they may 
be better off than they were—I do not know—but 
Heaven knows there are thousands of them who cer- 
tainly do not suffer from the modern middle-class 
child’s complaint of over-indulgence. 

And, anyway, children of fifty years ago, what- 
ever their social position, did not suffer from 
“nerves,” brain-fag, and appendicitis. 


Time and lJabour-saving 
machines, telegraphs, 
telephones, express trains, 
all the devices for 
annihilating space and 
time, how _ paradoxical 
their effect. For, desi:ned 
to savo time, their main 
effect has been to rob us of 
our leisure. 

“Time is money.” Bosh. Will anyone tell me 
that, because it is possible by the typewriter to do 
on»’s business letters in half the time it formerly took, 
that there has been a corresponding saving in oftice 
expenses. Increased facilities for correspondence 
simply mean more letters, and neither time nor moncy 
is rea!ly saved. 

All time-saving devices simply mean increase] werk 
for the operator. Yet we go on piling them up and 
increasing the already almost unbearable strain of 
business life. 

Then nobedy sticks to his last nowadays. We are 
not content to be one thing; we“want to be every- 
thing, and generally end by being nothing. Jacks- 
of-all-trades and masters of none, that’s us to-day. 

The stage is invaded by wealthy amateurs, socicty 
by actresses and actors, who play at being fashionable 
ladies and gentlemen. 

The parsons are all politicians. Athletes are all 
journalists. Every servant girl wants to go on the 
stace. Every agricultural labourer wants to bo a 
clerk, every clerk an agricultural labourer. Evers 
sailor wants to be a farmer, every farmer wants to 
live in town. 

_ We are all of us dissatisfied with that state of lifo 
into which it has pleased the Almighty to call us. 

Ambition is a fine thing—if properly directed. But 

to be discontented is not to be ambitious. It is one 
thing for a man to say I am going to get to the top 
of the tree. It is another thing when ho spends all 
his time trying to find an easy way. 
_ We need more peace, not cnly in our strects—that 
inferno of motor vehicles of all descriptions—in our 
offices, and, above all, in our homes. We need to 
hurry less in tho pursuit of business or pleasure, to 
take an occasional “breather,” to realiso that we have 
only one life to live on earth, and that to mako that 
life a continuous round of “rush,” hustle, and 
struggle is not only to make it not worth living, but 
to proclaim that we don’t think it is worth living, 
which is a sorry confession. 
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For all her coiled hair and long skirts, Dolly Bingham 
expected a scolding. Nothin ruffed Papa’s morning 
nerves more than her incorrigible lateness for breakfast. 

But, though Aunt Tabitha and the clock frowned 
sternly, Papa was in a playful mood. He. kneaded his 
daughter’s golden head as if it were material for snow- 

alls. 

. “Oh, dad,” cricd the dishevelled girl, ‘‘ you have upset 
your coffee, and you look as if you had been left a 
ortune.” ae 

a) Read that, lass,” chuckled the baronet, “ it’s better 
than twenty fortunes.” 

The letter ran as follows: 

“ Ashleigh Grange, August 8, 19—. 

“Dear Stn JaMES,—Our cricket week starts on Monday, 
the 19th. Will Inglewood be our opponents on the last 
day, Friday? : . 

“Pangi and _Birst will be here the whole week; you 
will also meet Thumper and Harmston. So, look to your 
laurels.—Yours very cordially, ASHLEIGH.” 

“You will accept,” said Dolly, eagerly. . 

“Rather! The honour of playing a team like that! 
When are Earnshaw and Fleming due at Templeton?” 

“To-morrow; I heard from Guy yesterday.” 

“They will play for us?” 

“Till see to that, dad.” 

Miss Tabitha sniffed. ; = 

“Good girl! Excuse me, Tabitha, I must see Taylor. 

For Sir James, Lord Ashleigh’s challenge meant far 
more than cricket; it marked a crucial step in his social 
conquest of Southshire. Of the three generations needed 
to manufacture a “ gentleman,” he represented the third. 
His father was a merchant prince, the son of a cotton 
king; he, himself, had been chairman of Liverpool's 

ing shipping company. During a crisis caused by a 
Transatlantic ‘‘ combine” his business tact had saved 
British trade. A grateful sovereign had rewarded his 
scrvices—and his wealth—with a baronetcy. 

At first the “county families” had resented the purchase 
of Inglewood by one whose blood was not Burke-blue. 
But their views of Sir James soon changed; his appear- 
ance was distinguished, his manner polished. There was 
no ‘‘side” about him—none of that parvenu patronage 
with which successful business turns the tables on mere 
gentry. His dinners were excellent, his daughter charm- 
ing. For the rest—in Southshire a cover for multitudes 
of sins—he took a keen interest in sport. Southshire men 
voted him a “brick”; spinsters remembered that widowers 
often wed again; mammas reminded their marriageable 
sons that Dolly would be an heiress. — . 

Lord Ashleigh was the ‘‘ patron saint” of Southshire 
cricket. President of the county club, he knew every 
player of note in the country, and few weeks passed in 
summer without some test match “crack” being seen at 
his nets. His Weck was the carnival of the local season. 
The Grange always had a strong side, and kecn was 
the rivalry among minor teams for the honour of being 
drubbed by it. . ; 

In a smaller way Sir James followed the great man’s 
lead. The Inglewood Park C.C. come on so rapidly 
that his lordship deemed it worthy of a beating from his 
own club, Hence his challenge. . 

Dolly’s influence with Earnshaw and Fleming was a 
godsend to Sir James. Both were, in different styles, good 
batsmen, while their trundling in the 'Varsity match had 
made the Oxford defence look very childish stuff. With 
their help it would go hard if the Park could not make 
a respectable show. . . . 

Dolly and petticoat government had never agreed. All 
her governesses had left at the end of their first quarter ; 
even the high-class seminary, which had educated Aunt 
Tabitha to such a credit to her sex, found her too 
much of a handful. For this stato of things Miss Tabitha 
blamed her brother. It was the way of widowers, she 
said, to make only daughters unmanageable by spoiling 
them, to which Sir James retorted that he could manage 
Dolly easily enough. . 

* on monies,” he laughed, “have no grip on Dolly; 

ou cross her too much in trifles. I should have given 

er a tutor. She'll be all right with an intelligent 
husband.” . : :; 

‘Then the sooner she is married, the better.” 

“Steady, Tabitha! Even you would not wish to get 
rid of her. You and she don’t hit it, I know; but you 
are fond of her, nevertheless.” 

“ Better be rid of her than have people talk about her 
as they do.” 

‘What do they say?” . . 

“They call her a brazen little flirt. In my days girls 
were taught maidenly reserve with young men, but Dolly 
makes eyes at all of them, and she treats them all so 
exactly alike that——” : 

“Hardly all elike, Tabitha. You complained last week 
that her attentions to Earnshaw and Fleming were most 


marked.” ; 
“How provoking you are, James! As if the actual 
number of her flirtations mattered. Of cour-c, there. is 
great excuse for her; with no mother, and you opposing 
™e at every turn, she-—” 

“I wish,” said the baronet, thoughtfully, ‘‘she would 
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marry Earnshaw. Claude is a 

nice fellow, and, when his 

uncle dies, will come in for the 

Templeton property. I have 
=~ often thought what a fine thing 
it would be if the two estates 
were joined. Then, she wouldn’t 
be so far away from ua.” 

“Anything to put a stop to 
her flirting. As the rector’s 
wife was saying to Mrs. Dawson, 
she——” 

“Let those old gossips mind 
their own business — and 
daughters. But, ‘Tabitha, if 
Dolly could be persuaded to 
think of Earnshaw. Couldn’t 
you tactfully suggest it to her?’ 
: . “And be snubbed for my 
pains. You made your daughter what she is, and must deal 
with her yourself.” 

That Earnshaw and Fleming were both smitten with 
Dolly, no one with eyes could doubt. And Icss keen eyes 
than ‘‘ Mrs. Roctor's” might have scen that Dolly was 
amusing herself. If she rambled through the woods with 
one all the morning, she wWas careful to play tennis with 
the other all the afternoon. In the evening she would 
walk out between them, and drive them to distraction 
with her light, coquettish banter. Unconscious trifling, 
perhaps, but really something ought to be done, if conte 
to protect the young men. 

So at last, thought Sir James. Each of the pair had 
made of him a request that impliod a desire to become his 
son-in-law. When asked why he supposed that Dolly 
cared for him, each confessed to a fear that she preferred 
the other. 

Here was a dilemma. With the decision born of old 
business days, Sir James determined to get out of it. 
poly niust either choose one of her suitors or give up 


That evening he confronted her with these alternatives. 
cua you like, dad,” she laughed, ‘I will marry them 
oe Now, Dolly, do be serious. If you married anyone at 
all would it be one of these two?” 
ae dear old dad, I—I have never even thought about 
i 
“T like Claude Earnshaw, immensely.” 
“ So—so do I.” 


“Do pe like Fleming better?” 

‘*T—I can’t say I do.” 

‘Can't you marry Earnshaw? Templeton joins——” 

Dolly’s arms flew round her father’s neck. ‘ Dearest 
dad,” she cried, ‘‘ I would do anything to please you. 
But, how can I marry a man without Bed whether 
I love him. And, how—how am I to know?” 

‘Well, we must end the difficulty somehow. Delay 
isn’t fair to the young men, and—and peoplo are talking. 
Will you "—the idea was as sudden as it wag brilliant— 
“accept the one who does most for me against the 
Grange?” 

Dolly turned pale, and hesitated. Then she said, 
resignedly, like a reluctant bride at the altar, “ I will.” 

“Honour bright?” 

“ Yes. But you won't tell Claude and Guy?” 

“Of course not.” 

“That, I think,” pondered Sir James, when alone, 
“will settle matters to my liking. As the two men bowl 
and field equilly well, the batting should decide the issue. 
Fleming is sound and steady, but Earnshaw's hitting 
should make the bigger score. I wish Dolly hadn’t gone 
so white when she gave her promise. In any case she 
shall not be forced; but, if she makes up her mind in the 
way I want, 80 much the better.” : 

A day of cloudless skies and golden sunshine, tempered 

with soft, caressing breezes. A day for muslin frocks, 
shady seats, and strawberries and cream—a perfect day 
for cricket. 
* The sward glistencd like pile of emerald velvet, 
silhouetting the fielders agaist the close-cropped grass. 
All round, against the turning foliage, gleamed bright 
sunshades, dainty silks, and shimmering satins, hke 
patches of rainbow on a bronze-green dado. ‘The air rang 
with shrill, gitlish laughter, with now and then a chatting 
question as to how many runs the Grange would win by. 

So far, Pangi and Birst had_done as they chose. The 
two Australians had arrive. Inglewood Park seemed in 
for the heaviest defeat of the week. . 

The Grange had won the toss. ‘thumper and Hirst 
were at the wickets. Earnshaw had chosen the pavilion 
end. 

“Play!” 

How that ball grazed his leg-stump, ‘thumper never 
knew. He watched the bail wobble, then raw it. drop. 

Earnshaw could hardly believe his eyes. ‘ Were you 
quite ready?” he asked. 

With the smile of the true sportsman, Thumper nodded. 
“Clinking fast ball!" he said to the wicket-keeper. 

Harmston, who came in next, scraned a single, Birst 
blocked. Then the Australian faced Fleming. 

Thovzh only medium pace, Fleming was “ brainy”; he 
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rarely sent down two successive balls alike. His first was 
a lob such as W. G. would have dispatched on a journey 
to the mocn. Harmston’s shoulders ned, and ont of 
the ground soared the ball, striking the topmost branch 
of a giant oak. 

‘‘ Sorry,” aaid Harmston playfully; but Fleming’s face 
moved never a muscle. No amount of hitting disturbed 
his coolness, 

The next ball, also a lob, tempted the batsman out as 
before. It pitched not quite so far, and then shot. 
Harmston played back too late. Caught between two 
minds, he was clean bowled. 

“‘ That first ball did it for me,” was his comment. ‘I 
thought the second was like it.” 


_1—2—7. Was Ashleigh Grange dreaming, or were 
visions about? 

But Pangi dily altered the look of the scoring-board. 
His flick of wrist found the square-leg boundary time 


after time; his cutting was the despair of the off fields- 
men. Birst’s daring pulls brought reinforcements to leg, 
whereupon he demonstrated the need of extra ‘‘slips” 
and “covers.” Birst had a Yorkshire sense of humour. 

“ Sixty up,” and a double change of bowling. But runs 
came more merrily than ever, and luncheon found the 
score at 120 for 2. 

On res » Fleming and Earnshaw changed. ends. 

The fo: 8 opening ball looked easy to cut, but broke 
away out of reach. The next was pitched more to the 
meet Pangi stepped out to “pull ”"—1.b.w. 

‘rom : 's second ball, Birst received marching 
orders, beautifully caught, low down at slip, by Fleming. 

The remaining batsmen, local ‘' stars,” were told to hit 
for all they were worth. So well did their forcing tactics 
succeed that the fall of the last wicket saw on the 
board. Hardly as good as had been expected, but enough 
to keep the Grange from defeat. 

Earnshaw and Fleming divided the wickets, cach 
claiming 5 for 65. In vain, Sir James contended that the 
former's ‘‘ bag” was better, including, as it did, the 
wicket of Thumper. Dolly maintained that this was not a 
“Thumper year,” and that Harmston was as good on 
present form. Then, if Earnshaw had dismissed Dirst— 
thanks, she reminded her father, to Fleming's brilliant 
catch—Fleming had accounted for Pangi; for the rest, 
the balance was about equal. - 

“ Hasn't ka smiled the baronet, ‘‘a somewhat 


biassed pa 

“ We must be fair, dad,” was Dolly’s answer. 

Two handred and one to win, and just over two hours 
to get them m. Birst and Harmston had dismissed first- 
class counties in less time. No wonder Sir James in- 
structed hig team to play for a “ draw.” 

But Birst was averse to ‘“draws"—when Yorkshire's 
champi is mot at stake. His first delivery bowled 
Taylor, the Inglewood Club professional; his second con- 
verted a sceptical young solicitor to a firm belief in 
miracles. To this day the Intter imagines that a straight 
i ny ” got past a perfectly straight bat. As a matter 
of fact, the “ yorker ” was not straight, but one of Birst’s 
extra special swerves. 

Next came the village blacksmith for a merry, if short, 
life; caring little where the ball went, provided it went 
somewhere. He rattled up half-a-dozen fours, and then 
retired to the ‘‘ Bay Horse,” to receive the congratulations 
of his friends, 

Earnshaw now partnered Fleming. Never were styles 
more sharply contrasted than those of the two Cantabs. 

Fleming gone in first on account of his stubborn 
defence. In the ’Varsity match a wag had dubbed him 
the ‘‘ Cambridge Scotton,” and, when weary of his stcne- 
walling had told him to go to—Nottingham. Bub 
Fleming, like Sootton, could make runs. If he made them 
slowly, his patience was invaluable when only a “‘ draw ” 
was wanted. 

Earnshaw, op the other hand, was a fearless, “ hurri- 
cane” hitter. On hig day, he reminded old stagers of 
G. I, Jessop. Crack bowlers thought none too highly 
of his defence, but all agreed that it did not pay to let 
him get his eye in. 

This was nshaw’s day. Three successive fours to 
long-leg made Harmston reconsider his theory of leg- 
breaks. The balls were almost wide and had plenty of 
“spin,” but their path to the ropes was a stiraickt line. 

hen Fleming made a single, and Earnshaw astonished 
Birst by lifting an,expross-specd swerve into the pavilion. 
Two twos and a three sent _up the half-century. 

Nothing could shake Fleming's doggedness. Block, 
block, and an occasional one, was all that the bowlers 
could get out of him. And, if the chance of that ono 
camo near the end of the over, ho forewent it to give 
Earnshaw the bowling. ‘ 

One hundred in an hour. Just level with time, assuming 
that the rate of scoring could be maintained 

It wag more than maintained, for Fleming was at last 
hitting out. Two on-boundaries, a cut to the ropes past 

int, and a snick through the slips for three, brought. on 
Bangi in place of Harmston. The cheer that greeted 150 
was followed by another. Earnshaw had completed hie 
century. 


Then the partnership came to an end. Earnshaw. 
called Fleming for an impossible run. “Stay,” shouted 
the latter. ut it was too Jate. Earnshaw stood, para- 


lysed, in the middle of the pitch. With a desperate effort 
Fleming passed him. Crash went the stumps. 

151—4—25. 

Sir James looked round triumphantly for his daughter; 
but her chair was vacant, and Lady Ashleigh was asking 
for Eau-de-Cologne. 

‘« What a little silly I am!” said Dolly, wming to. 

“« Excitement too much for her,” suggested Lord Ash- 
leigh. 

ca And,” groaned Aunt Tabitha, in a bath of perspira- 
tion, “it is so hot.” 

For some minutes Sir James watched Delly anxiously. 
What did those blanched checks and lips mean? But her, 
returning coleur and carcless Jauch reassured him; excite- 
ment and the stifling heat explained all. Her mother used 
to faint like that. 

Eartishaw’s task now seemed insuperable. Only by 
keeping the bowling to himself could he prevent a “ rot, 


Scmo women, it seems, are most anxious for votes, but most are contented with reading HOME NOTES. 
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But that was not always possible, and wicket after 
wicket fell. ; 

Last man in. 
eet A youn 


Nine more to win, and five minutes left 
¢ farmer lashed out at Birst’s last ball. 


Had it been straight all would have been over. 

Earnshaw cut Pangi'’s second for two. It was 
worth three, but he wisely refrained. Four and a couple 
from the next two balls made the scores level. A suick 


to third man started the impatient farmer ong oy" down 
the pitch. ‘Go back,” cried Earnshaw; but he had to 
run, 

“How's that?” shouted all the fielders in chorus. 

“Not out!” 

As tho stroke of six sounded above the cheering, the 
farmer’s middle stump turned a somersaalt. 

The Grange had lost by one run. 

After dining at the Grange, an in quartette 
strolled home in the cool twilight. So intent was Sir 
James on expressing his gratitude to Earnshaw that he 
failed to see how far Dolly and Fleming were ahead. The 
last-named came back to meet him, and he bade the two 
friends good-night at the turning to Templeton. 

At his own gates Dolly was waiting for him. 

“Well, miss,” he said, “ what about your promise?” 

“T have kept it,” was the quiet reply. 

“How so?” 

“T have just accepted Gu 

“Fleming? You promise 
the most for the side.” 

“That is why I am going to marry Gny.” 

“But Earnshaw made 140 not out. Fleming’s twenty- 
five was nothing to it.’ 

“Tf Earnshaw had been run out as he oaght to have 
been, the game must have been lost. Guy knew that 
Claude alone could make the runs wanted, and, by sacri- 
ficing hig own wicket, made it possible for him to get 
them. Guy’s unselfishness won that match.” 

The baronet scratched his head. There wae no answer- 
ing the girl’s logic, . 

“ Be-besides, dad,” stuttered Dolly, “ I—I love Guy. 

Sir James smiled paternally at the shy, crimson face. 
“‘ When did you find that out, miss?” 

And, ee I told 


“ About a ‘second before I fainted. 
Guy why I fainted, he asked me to marry 

“T am very glad,” replied Aunt Tabitha, when her 
brother told her of his disappointment. “I know very 
little about cricket, but Lord Ashleigh say’ that Mr. 
Fleming’ showed extraordinary self-control. The man 
she can control himself like that, will keep Dolly in 
order.” 


Fleming.” 
to accept the one who did 


ONCE BIT. 

Monsteur Srrrotiet had finished his holiday in 
England, and paid his exorbitant hotel bill. His 
heart wag sad, yet his native courtesy was perfect as 
ever. 

“Send ze proprietaire to me,” he said to the waiter, 
and presently mine host entered. 

Immediately Serpollet was all beaming smiles. 

“Ah, let mo embrace you! Let me kees you!” ho 
cried, in an ecstasy of welcome. 

“But why do you want to embrace me, sir ? I— 
T don’t understand.” 

“Ah, saire, but look at zees beel.” 

“Your bill? Yes; but what of it?” 

“Vot of it? Vy, it means zat I s’all nevaire, 
nevaire see you again, dear saire.” 


—_» fo 


Vistror: “Tell the master of the house that a 
friend has called to see him.” 
Maid: “You must be at the wrong house. A tax- 
collector lives here.” 
—_»fo2—__. 


Anxrous Morner: “How is it that 
much trouble with your housekeeping? 
your wife could cook.” 

Adult Son: “She can.” 

“Then what is the matter?” 

“She won't.” 

er 


ALL HE WANTED. 


James ToMKINS was in an awkward fix. He was 
the head of the firm of “Tomkins & Oo., sigm writers 
and decorative artists.” But yet he was not satisfied, 
for the balance standing to the credit of the firm 
was precisely three-halfpence. This was the more 
irritating because a work of art commissioned by 
Mr. Jones, the plumber, required a pean of varnish 
to finish it, and the person who supplied the artist 
with this commodity objected to make three 
ha’p’orths. 

It was an annoying situation, but, like other 
business men, James is not devoid of resource. 

“Tommy,” he said to his son, “take this can and 
go and get a quart of varnish.” 

“Where’s the money, dad?” queried his painfully 
practical offspring. 

“Moncey?” repeated Mr. Tomkins in accents of 
lofty surprise—“tell ’em it’s for me, they won't arsk 
you for no money.” 

Expressing a decided, but muttered, doubt as to 
the magic effect of his father’s name, Tommy departed, 
to return in a few minutes with disgust on every line 
of his countenance. 

“T knew ’ow it ’ud be,” he said, “I told ’im it was 
for you; but when ’e found I ’adn’t got no money, o’ 
course, ’e emptied it back again.” 

“Never mind, my son,” said Mr. Tomkins 
philosophically, “there'll be enough left round the 
sides of the can to do what I want.” 
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BRITAIN’S DEADLIEST INDUSTRY. 

Tue Bill to prohibit the use of white phosphorus 
in the making of matches in this country will, if it 
passes, eliminate yet one more of Britain’s dangerous 
industries. For it is the white phosphorus, and that 
alone, which is responsible for the frightful discase 
known popularly as “phossy jaw.” 

There still remain, however, an appallingly large 
number of trades that sooner or later kill those who 
follow them. 

Despite all precautions, for instance, “ grinder’s 
rot” annually slays scores of cutlery workers, and 
the allied “potter's phthisis” works equal havoc 
amongst the class of workpeople it specially affects. 

Our merchant seamen, again, are being killed off 
annually at the rate of sixty per thousand by fatal 
accidents inherent to their calling. The importance 
of these figures will be realised when it is borne in 
mind that the number of fatalities per thousand 
amongst miners and quarrymen averages about twelve 
yearly. In other words, in the course of each year, 
the sailor stands five chances of losing his life to the 
miner's one. . 

Chimney-sweeps stilldie nearly half again as quickly 
as do agricultural labourers, and this notwithstanding 
that the trade death-rate has been steadily declining 
for more than twelve years past. Glassmakers, cotton 
operatives, gunsmiths, and zinc workers, amongst 
others, have also a shorter time to live, on an average, 
than ordinary folk. _ 

Britain’s deadliest trade, however, is that of the 
file-cutter, the mortality from combined lead poison- 
ing and phthisis averaging in his case between 90 
and 110 per cent. in excess of that prevailing amongst 
“all other occupied males.” 
ns 

Master: “Mary, I wish you would be more care- 
ful. I’m sorry to hear my wife has to scold you 
so often.” 

Mary: “Oh, it’s all right, sir. 
notice of her.” 


I seldom takes any 


——+ I. 
WHY THE NEIGHBOURS SMILE. 

Lirrte Willie was a perfect “dear”; at least, so 
thought his mother till recently. She missed the 
youngster one day for some time, and when he re 
appeared she asked : 

“Where have you been, my pet?” 

“Playing postman,” replied the pet. “I gave a 
letter to all the houses in our road. Real letters, 
too.” : 

“Where on earth did you get them?” questioned 
his mother, in amusement. 

“They were those old ones in your wardrobe drawer, 
tied with ribbon,” was the innocent reply. 

P Willie now wants to know what he was spanked 
‘or. 
eee 


Tae Actor's Wire: “Little Hamlet has not been 
to school for over a week, and he has lied outrageously 
about it. What shall we do with him?” 

The Actor: “I will make him my press agent as 
soon as he is a little older.” 


3 >—___. 
HUSBANDS WHO | IMPRISON THEIR 


Tue Lisbon papers have bcen devoting columns 
of space to the misdeeds of Count Margalho, one of 
King Manoel’s Lords-in-Waiting, who, inflamed by 
jealousy, is alleged to have imprisoned his young 
wifa in an upper turret room of his chateau of 
Alemjeto, whence she was released by the police the 
other day in a condition bordering on idiocy. 

Such high-handed proceedings as these read 
curiously nowadays. Yet a few generations back, 
apparently, such an incident would have passed almost 
unnoticed. 

No one, for example, thought anything the worse 
of our own King George J. for condemning his wife, 
the beautiful and talented Princess Sophia, to life- 
long imprisonment, because of her alleged intrigue 
with Count Konigsmark. 

Then, too, there was the case of the Earl of Belve- 
dere, who shut up his young Countess in Gaulstown 
Castle, Westmeath, and lept her thera a close captive 
for two-and-thirty years. 

Once she escaped, and fled to her father in Dublin. 
But such were the exaggerated notions held at that 
time regarding a husband’s authority over his wife, 
that he handed his daughter back unprotestingly to 
the earl, who had her immured more closely than 
ever. 

His death brought her releaso at Jast, but the 
erstwhile lovely, light-hearted girl had been trans- 
formed by then into a decrepit, white-haired old 
woman. 

More shocking still was the fate of Harriet Staunton, 
whose husband imprisoned her in the windowless 
attic of a lonely Kentish farmhouse, where she pre- 
sently succumbed to starvation and ill-usage. This 
abominable crime, however, did not go unavenged, 
no fewer than four persons being placed upon their 
trial, and condemned to death, and, although the 
capital sentences were afterwards commuted, two of 
the culprits, at all events, died in gaol. 
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What to Do whe: the 
Brokers are In. 


Tue broker’s man is an interesting character, nt 
his occupation is one the average person does not 
particularly covet. He is invariably a man very 
much down on his ‘Iuck, and, naturally, is eager ty 
earn even the 5s. a day he receives whilo in possessio:). 

While he is distinctly unwelcome in his business 
capacity, he is sometimes still more so by reason of 
his unattractive and unpicturesque physical appear- 
ance. He is notoriously quite the opposite of a 
dandy, and cannot be said to be an acquisition, az 
an ornament, to any room of the house. 

Theso two things combined make him cordial'y 
disliked, and many are the ruses practised to kecp 
him on the outside of the front door. 

One of the rules is that a broker's man must not 
distrain “between sunset and sunrise,” and “know- 
ing” gentlemen often worry the broker's man in this 
respect. The latter knows that he must not break 
open an outer door to gain admittance, and occasio:s 
have been when he has had to wait outside for days 

The occupier, maybe, has anticipated what woull 
happen, and has laid in a large store of provisions, so 
that he need not open the front door at all betwen 
sunrise and esunset, for he knows that the brokcr’s 
man will be waiting outside for the slightest chance 

When, however, the twilight sets in, the occupi:r 
flings open his front door, hangs pleasantly over tho 
garden gate, and smokes his pipe with great enjor- 
ment, the brokers man, meanwhile, gnashing his 
teeth in impotent — T¢ ig past sunset, so he dare 
not enter the open door! 

NEARLY CAUGHT NAPPING. 

The tenant, nevertheless, must be wideawake, for, 
although the broker’s man cannot break open the frort 
door, he can enter through an open window betwee: 
the legal hours, or, if he can only get throu.) 
the front door, he can break open any number of 
doors or locks in the inside. : 

Even when inside, however, the broker’s man has 
need to be careful. 

A gentleman, having the brokers in possession, was 
giving a party some time since, and, in order to 
prevent the guests knowing the identity of his ux. 
welcome visitor, he persuaded the broker’s man, fcr 1 
consideration, to dress up and act as a servant. In 
the midst of the jollities, the gentleman came rushir.; 
down to the “servant” and asked him just to run 
over the way for some more refreshments. 

The “servant,” taken off his guard for the momert. 
took the proffered money, and was just opening tho 
door to go out when he suddenly recollected that 
he was a broker’s man in ion, and, thereupon, 
he hastily closed the door, for he knew that, once 
outside, he would not be able to get in again. 

. It was a near “squeak,” and he was not caught 
napping again with that stra . 

Once a broker’s man is lawfully inside a house, anid 
the occupants go so far as to eject him forcibly, the 
broker’s man, although inconvenienced, is not dis 
mayed. Not a bit. He simply fetches the nearc:t 
policeman. and, if admittance is refused, he breass 
open the front door, and then leisurely completes his 
appointed task inside. 

TRADE TOOLS ARE PRIVILEGED. 

Supposing, however, the broker’s man voluntarily 
abandons his distress, and then afterwards retuims 
to find the front door locked, he cannot legally break 
it open, nor can he take another distress. If he 
does either, he is liable to an action af law. 

Great care needs to be exercised, too, as to how 
much of the goods are sold to cover the distraint. 
for, if a considerable excess be sold, an action can be 
brought for excessive distraint. 

Besides pursuing his calling in houses, and such 
like, the broker’s man is sometimes called upon to 
distrain on cattle, and here, again, he wants all his 
wits about him. 

A horse, for instance, cannot be distrained while 
@ person is actually working or riding it, but it has 
been held that, where a man was merely leading tho 
horse, it might be distrained. 

A bullock, too, cannot be distrained while being 
sent to a butcher’s to be slaughtered; nor can 4 
horse while in a smith’s shop to be shod; but 4 
horse and carriage standing at livery may be taken 
possession of by the broker’s man. 

The broker’s man is also at liberty to distrain corn 
and grass growing on the land. 

Rabbits and game he cannot touch, but deer in 4 
private inclosure for profit or sale come within his 
compass, as also birds inside a cage. 

Implements of trade are privileged from the clutches 
of the broker’s man if they are in actual use. 

Commodities of a perishable nature, which cannot 
be restored in the same state as that in which they 
were taken—for example, milk or fruit—cannot be 
distrained, neither can butchers’ meat. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
OS 


Tun, pale, and hatchet-faced, was George Mullins; and 
in his eyes lingered the trace of a curious, fixed stare, even 
during the few hours each day when he was not driving 
the motor omnibus. His hands were never quite steady ; 
his nerves had been affected long ago. Sometimes in t 
night he would wake up with a start, trembling, fancying 
that he was back again at the steering-wheel of ‘‘ No. 49. 

Yet he never complained of his work, but endured it 
passively. His route reached from one side of London 
to the other; and on each journey he had to pass through 
the congested City streets with their multifarious traflic. 

The strain was tremendous. Even outside this zone, 
where his speed was necessarily slow—in the suburbs— 
almost every second meant some new situation to be faced, 
some decision to be made. Not for a moment might his 
watchfulness relax, . . 

A cart would swing out from a side street, a cyclist 
flash round a corner; he must continually avoid them— 
turning, slowing down, stopping, darting through ary 
available space. People would run across in front of him, 
misjudging “No. 49's” speed; then he must clap on the 
brakes. 

There was an endless succession of problems which he 
must solve, and on his own initiative alwaye. He was 
responsible. He stood alone, with many lives in his 
keeping. aie es 

“To carry 34 passengers, 16 inside and 18 out.” At 
odd moments the phrase recurred to him. In his mind it 
was a perpetual warning of the obligations of his position. 

A certain time wes allowed him for each journey, and a 
certain number of these journeys must be made in the 
day. That meant that he must take advantage of every 
opportunity to gain a minate here and a minute there. 

And yet for excessive speed he would be reprimanded. 
He must look out for possible pemengers; too—-watch the 
pavements for an umbrella uplifted or a waving hand. 

When the roads were greasy ‘‘ No. 49” would skid—her 
back wheels had swung on to the pavement more than once. 
ach stoppage and start brought increased anxiety then. 
A breakdown meant a report and an inquiry; he listened 
to the motor anxiously at times. 

He was not supposed to be human; thus he sometimes 
reflected. He was a paid machine. No allowance what- 
ever would be made. He was there to earn a dividend for 
the itary G to keep moving, to pick up passengers— 
to Bees “No. rs ae Ais 

t was wing dusk one evening, though the conductor, 
Rawson, fad not yet lit the lamps. At each stopping- 
place now, Mullins took hasty mouthfuls of food from a 
paper bag. He was growing tired, though he had still 
several hours more on duty. Sometimes the constant 
tension at which he worked kept fatigue away; but to-day, 
somehow, weariness had overtaken him, his head throbbed. 

Since the morning he had been thinking of his wife— 
a waitress before their marriage. Their dispute came back 
to his mind. She had spoken of a position lately offered 
her, suggesting that she should accept the place. But 
his pride rebelled at the thought of her working, now she 
was his wife; and for the first time they had almost 
quarrelled, 

The conductor’s bell made him slacken speed; then it 
rang again, twice, to signify that the passenger had 
alighted. Mullins had just re-started, when a terrier 
dashed from the pavement on his right, and crossed in 
front of a hansom, narrowly escaping the horse's hoofs. 

Mullins caught his breath. Dogs in his path he dreaded 
more than human beings. They ran eo close, and only 
sprang aside at the last moment, 

This terrier, frightened by the cabman’s shout, bounded 
directly in the path of ‘No. 49.” It would be a near 
thing, Mullins told himself, as he applied the foot-brake 
almost angrily. 

What followed sent a feeling of numbness over his 
whole body. A lump rose in his throat; he felt rather 
sick. How had it happened? Always before this the 
dogs had slipped away in time. He vould hardly realise 


the truth. 

With a jolt he pulled up “ No. 49” by the kerb. His 
eyes were suddenly wet; he brushed them with the back 
of a grimy hand. 

A voice from the pavement made him look up. A girl 
was standing there, and, though he hardly seemed able to 
pay attention to her words, he realised that she was 

laming him, jerkily, in a voice not quite rege Still 
he did not answer and did not meet her gaze. wson, 
the conductor, bustled forward, and took up the argu- 
ment. Mullins caught fragments of his short-tempered 
poche and the girl’s high-spirited retorts. All at once 

Ri a ce 10 Ww t. stop all 

“Right, George! On you go. We can’t stop ’ere 
day,” i. Pan “ Wants our names; thinks she can 
claim, I s’pose.” 

He faced Mullins, 


poe ecornfully, as if 
an answering laugh. The d 


expecting 
river’s face startled him. 
hy, what's up, George? 


She can’t claim, 
know. No—o! It’s all gay.” . 
The driver of ‘‘ No. 49” pulled himself together with 
an effort. How Rawson and his associates would chaff if 
they realised that he was thus affected by the death of 
a mere dog! Mullins decided hurriedly that this must be 


you 


If you have forg- 


me DRIVER 


revented at all costs. He 
ifted his head and forced 
himself to frown at the 
waiting girl. 

** 1t was all your fault, Miss ; 
why didn’t you keep your 
bloomin’ pup cut o’ the road!” 

But he spoke chokily and 
seemed to grope for the steer- 
ing-wheel of “ No. 49.” 


ro) 


A Powerful Narrative of Motor- e Py e e 
"Bus Life in London. 


By LESLIE THOMAS. 


They were ten minutes late 
at the end of the journey. 

\{ We lost a good bit over 
that young gal, o’ course,” 
Rawson mused. ‘“ You'll’ave 
tq make it up on the way 
back, George.” 

But, instead, they lost more time. ullins could not 
drive fast, and he put on the brake at the slightest 
provocation, slowing down continually. He started 
violently when anything came into his path. Risks he had 
hitherto taken without a thought overawed him now. 
Once when a reckless cyclist cut across in front of 
“No. 49” he cried out aloud. 

Rawson could not fail to notice the alteration as the 
evening wore an. At first he was lightly sarcastic, then 
irritable, and finally angrily scornful. ‘Mullins, after a 
murmured plea of not feeling well, did not answer him. 

At the office that night he was reprimanded. Then, 
for the first time, he realised that he must fight against 
this change in himself. Whatever happened, he must 

his position. Once more he thought of his wife. 
If would not let her work, he must run no risk of 
losing his own weekly wage. 

Yet, on the following day, although he started with 
this determination, in ten minutes he had slackened the 
speed of ‘‘ No. 49.” More than once the conductor came 
to remonstrate. Finding that his words had no effect, he 
ridiculed Mullins openly. Passing confréres heard a 
garbled version of his Sahaviour, 

“Gorn mad!” declared Rawson, bitterly. 

Once a pair of collies, fightin together, sprawled out 
into the roadway, far from “No. 49's” course. But 
Mullins stopped , almost throwing the passengers from 
their seats. A constable at a neighbouring corner 
up curiously. Rawson descended furioas, 

“What's the matter now?” 

Mullins, in silence, re-started slowly. It was no use; he 
could not overcome this weakness, it was futile to struggle 

inst it. He would have to tell his wife; he retlected, 

bitterly, that she had better take her old place in the 

urant. It was against his every inclination, and yet 
—he was useless, apparently. 

That night he tried to mention the matter, but somehow 
could not continue. In the end he decided to wait. 
There was still time, latcr on, if the worst came to the 
worst. 

e e e e e 

“ Manager’s office, six o'clock . . .” 

Mullins repeated to himself the curt message. 

He recognised at once that at last serious notice was 
oing to be taken of his delinquencies. A sudden appre- 

ension seized him. What would be the outcome? Bis. 

missal was probable, and yet a hope remained. Suppose 
that he promised to alter—to thiow off this strange ner- 
vousness which so affected his driving—would they not 
give him one more chance? 

If he were dismissed without a character, what remained 
to him? Where could he find enployment? ‘Out of 
work!” the phrase meant a good deal to George Mullins. 
He had known many—gord men, too—who, through no 
a of their own, in spite of their willingness, had gone 
under. 

He came to the manager’s room at last, outwardly 
defiant, inwardly resentful and almost afraid. 

James Harcroft, the elderly man who sat at the desk, 
glanced at him keenly. Mullins told himself that he could 
expect no consideration from this stern, hard represen- 
tative of the company, who spoke so little and so curtly, 
with whom every employée shirked an interview. 

“You're Mullins?” ‘The manager was busy with his 
papers again. ‘* Driver? Yes, yes. Haven't been keep- 
ing time. Any explanation?” 

‘No sir.” 

“Nonsense!” The elderly man made an entry in the 
book before him, and blotted it carefully. ‘ Why can't 
you drive at the proper specd? You always used to. It's 
what we pay you for.” Ie paused again. 

Mullins did not speak. 

‘* You've been cautioned. It’s not occasional, but on 
every journey for the last few days.” 

He looked up again. ‘‘ Well, are you ill? Kindly 


“No, sir. 

“ Practically a teetotaller, I hear?” 

‘‘ That's true enough, sir.” 

“You ran over a dog last Monday "—Mullins started— 
“*but you didn’t report it. Why not?” 

“Didn't think it necessary, sir.” The driver’s manner 
was awkward ; he continued eagerly, ‘‘ But, if there's been 
a claim, sir, l'll pay it. Let it come to me, sir. I'd— 
rather——” he fingered his cap. ‘‘ Wasn't my fault, sir. 
It couldn't be helped. I—I wouldn’t ha’ done it for the 


world! Why, that doz was jest like one I used to ‘ave 
myself. I——” he pulled himself together. “I beg 
pardon, sir.” 


James Harcroft eyed him keenly. ‘‘ That’s no reason. 
I'm going to discharge you. You're fend of animals, 
Mullins?” 

“ Y—yes, sir.” 

“H’m! That’s all very well, but we can’t let these 
sentimental fancies affect the company. You leave to-day, 
Mullins—understand? Come back at seven for your 
money.” : & » 

“" Yes, sir.” repeated the driver of “No. 49” dully, and 
went out without another wor : 

He lived quite near, but it was some time before he 


reached home. He dreaded facing his wife with this 
ity pel eflsegacenl 9 rap one peek of it, and 
e . ing wi ead bent down. 

“Why, I understand, George,” she said gently. “It's 
hard luck o’ course, but—but I don’t blame you.” P 

He waited a moment, then continued awkwardly. ‘‘ An’, 
I eay, about that offer of Stanways’, old girl——” 

“ That place at the restaurant? Oh, I ht to ha’ told 
you before, George. I’ve taken it. Yes; I've bocn work- 
ing there for a week, apie! f day while you wae away. 
You're not , are you? thought it would help— 
money’s always useful. It'll be something to go on with 
now, till you get another job.” 

Somehow he could not speak ; but he laid a hand on her 
shoulder. 
e e e e e 
James Harcroft was locking up his desk when Mullins 
returned. He knocked, and was told to enter. The 
ary “iad handed him his wage; then took up his hat and 

ick. 

‘* Good-night, sir.” 

Mullins had reached the street again, and was walking 
homewards slowly, when a brisk footstep came behind him, 
aes Harcroft red =e 

“One moment ins. suppose you feel you've been 
uajustl treated ? ” . J . 

he driver turned away, oetting his lips firmly. ‘“ Why, 
°.” 


“Your nature, Mullins, you mean. Oh, I can under- 
stand more than you thin That's why I'm going to 
make you an offer. 


/ (ood enough at driving; but he’s weak at 
Tepairs. you say, now? I’ve several d too. 
I should want you to look after them. Heze’s my sddrea 
write and me know. Good-bye.” 

He had beckoned a cab and entered it before Mullins 
pene! realised things. He was staggered—confused. 

° had been 60 msprepered for this that he stood dazedly 
by the kerb. Presently he raised an unsteady hand, and 
shifted ne rs 

As he , am omnibus came rattling . He looked 
up. It was ‘No. 49” with a strange driver. Rawson 
caught sight of him, and waved good-naturedly. 

‘Sorry, G , old boy!” 

But, to his surprise, George Mullins laughed. 

“ Laughed light’earted,” related Rawson afterwards; 
“jest as if he ’adn’t got the sack at all!” 


GOOD SHOT, SIR! 


Coronet FrresRand, who commanded the Territorial 
battalion which was the pride of the countryside, 
was paying a visit to the rifle-butts. His comments 
on the firing were acid in the extreme, and at last 
Captain Sabres ventured a comment. 

“Why don’t you take a shot yourself, colonel, just 
to show ‘em how it should be done?” 

The gallant officer did not seem to be particularly 
keen on the experiment, but, all the same, he borrowed 
Private Ramrod’s rifle, took aim, and fired. 

A tiny cloud of dust arose about fifty yards from 
the target, but, in spite of this, a bullseye was 
signalled. Again and again the same thing happened, 
and Private Ramrod received his rifle again with a 
few words as to the benefit of emulating a good 
example. 

Then the private recommenced firing, and to his 
own surprise, a bullseye was signalled. 

But his joy was somewhat damped when he heard 
the raucous voice of Sergeant Smart calling to the 
marker: 

“Hi! What's the matter with you, blockhead? 
The colonel ain’t firing now!” 


—_—__>+jo____. 


WHY HE WAS SORE. 


TneERE is a certain young man who is a good all- 
rouud entertainer. His “funny business” is ex- 
cellent, but he particularly plumes himself on his 
singing. A little while back he was giving an amusing 
skit of thought-reading, having for a confederate a 
young lady who likes her littie joke. 

He held up a lemon in view of the audience. 

ane he said, “in my hand a lemon. What 
is it 

“A lemon,” promptly replied the medium, and he 
towed to the meed of laughter which rewarded his 
parody, and threw the lemon aside. 

A few more skits were indulged in, and then he 
produced a saw and a piece of wood. He put the 
wood across a bench, and began to saw. 

“Now,” he said to the fair medium, “will you tell 
the audience what I am doing?” And he sawed away 
vigorously. 

She listened intently. 

“This, ladies and gentlemen.” said the operator, 
“is a most difficult feat.” The subject waited a 
minute, listening. “Well,” said the operator, “can 
you tell the audience what I am doin Ye 

“You're singing,” answered subject so unex 
pectedly that the operator fell over a chair trying 
to get away. 


tten to post that letter, get your wife this we:k’s HOME NOTES, and she wi!l forsive you. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO (continued). 
In the Enemy's Stronghold. 


“Tye Prince . . . kidnapped you . -. - tried to 
murder you? Nonsense—man ! Pull yourself together, 
my dear fellow! If any other man had rolled such a ae 
sensical farrago off his tongue, I tell you candidly, there 
would be ony one qos ter in my —— 
1 shouldn't like to have @ for you, : 

Hassell’s tone was brusque to a degree, but despite the 


imputation his words conveyed, he was engaged in mixing 
a aut tot of brandy and water for the shivering Walton, 
who sat huddled together on the extreme edge of a chair 
in the steward’s room, and hig eyes raked the secretary's 
face anxiously and amazedly. ; . 

He had bandied Walton unceremoniously into this dark, 
seldom-used apartment off the hall—it was as far from 
the dining-room and the staircase as it had been possible 


“It—it’s not nonsense, it’s the truth .. . |. i 
Walton's teeth clicked against the glass from — 
drank eagerly. me. + + e 
less through the beauty of the msooeigh, ts . a band 


of ig ans sprang upon me . - - me... 
pagged . . . ; 
: * Rot ! » " The anxiety died out _of Hassell’s eyes. 


Whatever the explanation of the Reverend Frederick 
Walton’s incoherence might be, he was ng to feel 
convinced that Prince Paal Farakoff had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. Why, the Russian had not left Challis 
Court for nearly two hours after the Dean's secretary— 
besides, the whole thing was ridiculous on the face of it— 
what earthly reason could the Prince have for kidnapping 
this little rabbit of a parson? was malicious 
enough, but his malice, like himself, was very ineffectual 
when all was said and done. . , 

“It's not rot!” there was a note of tears in Walton's 
“T have suffered . . . can’t you eco that I 


voice. t 

have suffered? And for the truth! As I was going 

home defenceless in the m te. ee 
“Oh, rot. don’t begin that ail over again, 


Hassell cried hastily in a low voica “ You know you 
left my house hours before the Prince. The truth 1s, 
he concluded severely, ‘you had more wine at dinner 
than was good for you—it was my fault, my fault en- 
Sieg anid even you yourself don’t know how you have 
spent the night! At the bottom of a ditch by the look 


of you.” 

Walton's face turned livid under the grime with which 
it was smeared. He sct down his glass in a shaky, but 
dignified manner. 

* Your imputation is unworthy of yourself and me,” he 
said in a quavering voice. ‘You force me to mention 
things that I did not intend to mention—you force me 
to betray a cci.iidence that I had hoped to keep locked in 
my bosom ... ” . 

Tears stood in his pale eyes, tears of sheer weariness 
and self-pity. He fclt a martyred hero . . . he was 
a martyred bee and yet this man Hassell—guilty, Heaven 
knew of what, and traitor to his friend—was presuming 
to treat him as though he were a child and worse than a 
child—a drunkard! 

“ How dare you speak to me like that,” he stammered 
indi tly. ‘I would for the sake of my friend and 
employer that my experiences of last night were the 
result of the fumes of wine, degrading though that would 
be. But, alas! . . .” 

His sentence trailed off into a sigh. 

A sudden hard light flashed into Hassell’s eyes. He 
becan to understand. This babble of kidnapping, of 
dctention in an outhouse, and an heroic escape against 
tremendous odds, which had hitherto been so unintel- 
livible to him, became quite clear. . : 

“You infernal eavesdropper!” he exclaimed furiously, 
then checked himeclf abrurtly, controlling himself with 
an effort. A magazine lay under the very foundations of 
this house, a chance word from this man before him would 
explode it, wreck the happiness of everyone concerned, 
and he—fool that he was—was going aboat the best way 
to provoke the man to utter it, instead of endeavouring 
to humour him into silence. 

““What do you mean?” spluttered Walton. 

“T hardly know. . . I beg your pardon.” 

Hassell avoided the secretary's eyes, turning to the 
side-table, poured himself cut some brandy with a shaking 
hand. 

“Yes, you know well enough what you mean,” Walton 
persisted. “ You mean, you think I listened. I did— 
involuntarily. But, thank Heaven, I heard.” 

Hassell gave a dry little laugh. It would have given 
him the greatest pleasure in the world to take the man 
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betere him by the throat and shake him till every foolish 
thought in his head had run into one incoherent whole, 
but he forced himself to epeak civilly. re 
“And what precisely did you hear, Walton!” he 
asked. “Man to man—forgive me for trying to put you 
off as I did—what did you hear? But first—belicve me, 
you wrong the Prince.” : —— 
Mr, Walton drew himself = with an air of dignity 
that was distinctly ludicrous. At no time was dignity his 
strong point, and at the present moment with his thin 
hair on end, his clerical collar a wisp of damp and soiled 
linen, without a coat, in a shirt which had appeared to have 
borrowed a pattern in places from some rusty wire-netting, 
he looked the very antithesis of dignity. : 
““T do not condemn the Prince unheard, but he will 
certainly have to make an explanation—a very full ex- 
planation of his action. What I heard, Sir Curtius—need 
we go into it? I do not wish to distress my mind with 
it until I am forced to mention it to the Dean.” 
“ But that is precisely what you must not do,” Hassell 
said very earnestly. ‘ At all costs you must keep silence 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 


mar, ro ua Chester, Dean of Salehurst, and Cara 

is wife. 

Lisa Nairn, Mrs. Chester's beautiful dengbtée by a 
former marriage. Lisa has been married to Hu 
Bentley, who proves to be a notorious swindler. 
this account the marriage, which has been kept a secret 
even from the Dean, bas been annulled. She has just 
been called upon by the Deau to nurse a sick man whom 
he has brought from a gipsy camp. 

Hugo Bentley, Lisa’s husband. Escaping from 

_ prison, he breaks into the Deanery billiard-room, and is 

orrified to find Lisa kneeling beside a murdered man, 
Leo Maitland, in most suspicious circumstances. To 
gave his wife from the dreadful charge of murder, he 
heroically claims to have killed the man. Then he makes 
a dash for liberty across the Deanery grounds to the 
neighbouring river, where he is supposed to be drowned. 
In reality he is succoured by gipsies. 

Sir Curtius Hassell, one of the Dean’s neighbours. He 
is deeply in love with Lisa, but though her marriage with 
Bentley has been annulled, she does not consider herself 
free to marry so long as his fate is in doubt. 

Nellie‘ Haste,” Sir Curtius’s sister-in-law. She startles 
him by accusing him of murdering Maitland. Sub- 
sequently she is run over by a motor-car, which is driven 
by Mrs. Chester, who is accompanied by Sir Curtius. 

Paul Vassolich Parakoff, a blind Russian prince, 
lately come to the neighbourhood of Salehurst. 
He rescues Nellie ‘‘ Haste’’ after her accident, and, 
discovering her secret about Sir Curtius, he com- 
municates his knowledge to the baronet, at the 
same time indicating how suspicious it was that 
he should be in the car when his sister-in-law was 
knocked down. In reply, Sir Curtius coolly refers him 
to the police, with the hint that he will be met with a 
counter charge of blackmailing. Farakoff, toimpress Sir 
Curtius, then makes the astonishing statement, ‘‘ 1 have 
the honour to be the father of the woman whom you 
hope to marry.” Farakoff next makes himself known 
to Mrs. Chester, much to the dismay of the latter. 

Rev. Frederick Walton, secretary to the Dean. He 
overhears the conversation between the Prince and Sir 
Curtius. Rushing off to report it,to his master. he is 
unexpectedly kidnapped. 


—in the meantime it is a matter of life or death, I assure 


Mr. Walton shook his head with an air of sad resigna- 
tion that was almost as grotesque as his dignity. 

“Tt is also, I regret, a matter of plain duty, Sir 
Curtius. The Dean’s eyes must be opened——” 

To Hassell came an inspiration, as inspirations do come 
in moments of extremity. He bent over and hurriedly 
whispered a few sentences in Walton's ear. 

The secretary started, and looked up with a swiftly 
terrified expression that oddly enough seemed to rob his 
face of grotesqueness, making it human. 

“Tt isn’t true?” he whispered at last. He put out his 
hand towards Hassell, laid it on his arm, and it shook 
violently. Then, as though the drift of those whispered 
words only then broke in fully upon his intelligence he 
said again, ‘It isn’t true, ite a lie . . . a trumped- 
up lie . . . to frighten me. . . .” 
“It’s not a lie.” 


assell’s voice rang perfectly true. 
“Come, try and pull yourself together . . . play the 
man, 1 know it’s a bit of a shock.” 


“A shock . . .” Walton flung his hand to his 
face with a little cry, like the oy of a frightencd woman. 
“«T can't believe you . - whatamI todo .. .?” 

“Lie low . . . act as though you knew nothing,” 
Hassell said earnestly; ‘‘ that’s all I can advise you just 
now, and in the meantime get to bed, Walton. I'll see 
you to your room. It’s of utmost importance that no 
one should see you in this condition, that no one should 
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cope oo even one of the servants, not Mrs. Creed 
erself.”” 

“Thanks . . . you're a good fellow, Hassell. 
they at dinner nowt” Then there is no chance of ee 
orunberiie anyone as we ia te ins If you 
could give me an arm up I’ ateful—it’s a shoe! 
. . . Ladmit it’s a shook “a sais 

Hassell felt a slight thrill of compunction as he 
assisted the secretary up the stairs. He knew that those 
whispcred words that contained a germ of truth, amid a 
large proportion of chaff, must have terrified the Dean's 
secretary out of his wits. He was surprised he had taken 
the thing he had said so well as he did. The main thing 
was that he wag silenced for the moment. 

He stayed for a few minutes with him in his room, and 
then at Walton’s own earnest entreaty he went dowa 
Stairs. 

“Don’t stay up here, Hassell,” Walton had proteste 
“ They'll think it strange if you do. . . . ‘ah be al 
right—no, I could eat nothing. I want nothin. 
sad to be alone.” - 

n his way downstairs Hassell met the Dean coming 
from his room. 

‘““What! are you late too? 
dear fellow, I'd forgotten Walton, He stayed the ni-!t 
with you, didn’t he? What, and is he suffering from the 
effects from it, dear, dear!” 

At the end of the corridor, the Dean suddenly paused 
and linked his arm through Hassell’s. 

‘* Let us look in at my — before we go down, 
Mrs. Creed will be furious, but it can do no harm.” 

He opened a door to his right, and they went in. 

The room was pleasantly shaded; for a moment as 
Hassell stood by the bed he could hardly discern the face 
of the man w lay there so still and quiet. Then 
suddenly the grey eyes opened and looked at him, a lik 
of pocmaied but distinct recognition. Recognition that wag 
mutual. 

Hassell, his hands clenched till his nails met in his 
palm, knew what the Dean did not know or guess—that 
this man lying on the bed of the good Samaritan’s room in 
the Deanery, was the self-confessed murderer of Lro 
Maitland—the man whom the world supposed to have 
been done to death by the treacherous waters of the 
Witches’ Cauldron. 

The man whose name he knew now in a new connection 
—Hugo Bentley. 


Oh, been with Walton, my 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. 
Desperate Ills Need Desperate Remedies. 


“No, no, Lisa . . . I want to see no one. , 
I only want to be alone. Help me in that, child . 
I want to see no one else to-night, not Marie . . 
you . . . Xavier least of all.” 

So whispered Mrs. Chester breathlessly through the 
locked door of her bedroom, her rigid body pressed cles 
against the unyielding wood, as thoagh in unconses 
desire to add yet another barrier between her troul!od 
soul and the world. 


not 


me 


that enough?” 

“ I suppose I must think it is enou +t ee 

No answer. For a few minutes Lisa lingered thore 
aioe fd in the dim light shed by the shaded bronze 
lamp at the end of the corridor, but though she called her 
mother’s name again, Mrs. Chester did not answer. After 
a moment or two she heard her moving about the room; 
a soft rustle of oe an ebrupt opening and closing 
of a drawer, and then silence; only broken, while Liss 
remained there, by the minute ticking of the clock in a 
sitting-room across the broad landing. 

Listening intently with strained nerves and throbbing 
pulses the woman in the room beyond heard the girl 50 
slowly down the corridor at last, and sighed with relicf. 
She felt that if the tension of waiting had lasted another 
moment she must have screamed aloud for the relief of her 
anguished, bursting heart. 

She moved away from the door with the slow, spasiodio 
movement of an automaton. For the first time since Paul 
Farakoff had left her in the afternoon, she felt she couli 
count upon absolute solitude. Lisa would see to it—that 
she was undisturbed—shé could trust her daughter alvo- 
lutely in that. 

She moved over to the window and drew aside the 
curtains with restless hands, and stood looking out at the 
moon-shot spaces of the garden. A little white mist hunz 
dancing in the air, it gave a strange look of unreality an! 
fairy beauty to the familiar place. Suddenly sho fourd 
herself wishing it was not moonlight, longing for the 
darkness—darkness in Nature to correspond to the dark 
hopelessness in her own soul. 

What was she to do? That was the question that had 
beat itself out endlessly in her brain for long, weary 
hours—even while the man of the past had been with her, 
even while she had appeared to fall in with his plan } 
are Lisa over with that misleading message to MeL 
ville Towers. 

Paul Farakoff, the man who had been her husbani, 
held her completely in his power. She faced the situa- 
tion with perfoct candour to herself. He had only to go 
to the Dean and tcl! his story with perfect truthfulness, 
without exaggeration, and in the moment the love and 
respect of the man for whom in so large a measure sha 
herself knew these same prized feelings, would be changed 
to dislike and aversion. 

Aversion—she repected the word aload. She knew the 
man she had married, better, perhaps, than he knew him- 
self. He would strive to fight the feeling down, would 
refuse strenuously to own its existence in his heart; but 
all the time it would be there. Aversion for the woman 
who had tempted him from celibacy—who had made him 4 
traitor, unconsciously peter, but still a traitor, to the 
dearest convictions of his life. 
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She knew his inmost mind on the divorce question so 
well. She knew by what unvarnished name he called the 
remarriage of divorced persons, and, remembering this, 
covered her shamed face in the darkness and felt it flame 
against the cool softness of her palms. 

“Oh, he must never know, he must never know,” she 
said with fierce conviction. “It would kill him—ruin 
his faith in human nature, wreck his life-work. aw 

But the alternative? She began to pace the room with 
restless feet. The alternative, in plain English, was this : 
That she, Cara Chester, wife of the Dean of Salehurst, 
should become the accomplice of Paul Farakoff, gentleman 
thief, use her position and influence to assist him to gain 
the friendship and confidence of people sufficiently well 
worth the exercise of his skill—the entrée to houses that 
would prove worth hig while to rob! 

Standing still in the centre of the room, her hands 
clenched tight together, her brows locked in concentrated 
thought, the woman asked herself wretchedly which was 
worse—the disease or the remedy? 

At least, if she helped Paul Farakoff she could trust him 
to respect her secret and her safety—was not honour 
among thieves proverbial? And if she refused, he would 
certainly as surely keep his word, and apo her histor 
to the Dean : that history, which, looking bac 
upon it, seemed so long and chequered, though she was 
young yet, as the world counts he 

Once again she flung up her hands to her face in the 
darkness, remembering certain words that Paul Farakoff 
had said to her that morning. He had a long and reten- 
tive memory; there seemed to bo very little that she had 
done since she had left him that he did not know. All 
those long, feverish months on the Continent; that winter 
in Egypt that had culminated in Lisa’s mad, disastrous 
marriage. 2 

And his memory was not all that he had to use as 
a weapon against her . he had her letters. Those 
letters she had written to him during their courtship, 
during that first delirious year of their marriage, when 
the glamour of love had n so strong upon her that 
she had thought the world well lost, and the honour and 
uprightness of life a mirage of the imagination, 

To show those letters to Xavier Chester! Her heart 
cried out at the very thought of it. Why, they were 
letters that it seemed a sacrilege even for the man to 
whom they were addressed to read after the lapse of 
years; they were written in that language of the heart to 
the heart, that should have no preservation save in the 
heart itself. 

‘*I would rather die! ” the told herself fiercely, ‘‘ rather 
die, than that Xavier should ever 1ead a line of them 
. . .. ever know me for other than he knows me now. 
For if I were dead, death would cast a decent veil over 
all I was and had been . . . dead, he could forgive 
what wae unforgivable to me living!” 

Then, as she stood there motionless, there seemed to 
come an answer to that question which had been beating 
upon her heart so long—that question: What am I to do? 
And the answer was: Go to Paul Farakoff; go now, at 
once, and strive to effect some compromise with him, 
strive at least to redeem those letters. She felt as though 
she could never sleep again—never know what rest was 
a she had seen the last of them crumble away to grey 


ash. 

All the other dangers that had menaced her—Hugo 
Bentley . . the woman whose life she had ruined 
by that impulse of madness that had driven her to turn 
her motor-car as a great, relentless weapon of destruction 
upon her—seemed to fade into nothingness before this 
great neceasity : the redemption of those letters from the 
man who was Lisa’s father. 

Quickly, as though she feared to lose the courage that 
had inspired her with this idea, Cara Chester turned on 
<9 light, and began to dress herself hastily in outdoor 

ings. 

She was wearing a loose white silk negligée, a charming 
garment of Greek design, bordered at the neck and hem 
with gold; her husband admired it exceedingly, she often 
wore it to please him, though since she tu come to 
Salehurst she had as a rule affected rather a severe stvle 
of dress. Over this she slipped a silk burnous cloak of 
dark green silk, and wrapped a scarf of the same colour 
round her head. White and green, these were safe colour 
- ei to flit through the shadows unseen, she told 

rself. 

Turning out the lights, she opened her bedroom door 
cautiously and ieked out. The’ house seemed deserted ; 
she turned the key in the lock and thrust it into the 

m of her gown, then crept like a thief along the 
corridor to the third staircase of the Deanery, that gave 
on to a little-used portion of the house, containing a amall 

ed hall with a side-entrance into the shrubbery. 

© one molested her, no one saw her as she fled from 
the house. The night received her as with a caress; a 
little wind had risen and was sending the clouds flying 
across the face of the moon, even in this it seemed that 
she was to be favoured—she was to have the darkness 
her soul had craved for. 

She had forgotten to change her shoes, and almost 
before she had left the Deanery nds, the light bronze 
alippers she wore were soaked ugh and through, and 
the hem of her skirt and cloak drenched with the dew, 
but she knew nothing of this. She pressed on eagerly, 
out into the gravelled square of the cathedral precincts, 

ing guiltily in the shadow, pressed up against the 

avoiding the rare lamps that cast a fitful, wind- 
swept light, and so on to the high road, long, dusty, and 
peer ip that led to Lyndhurst Manor, and Paul 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. 


The Edge of Beyond. 


*‘ Bur I desire to see the Prince on a matter of urgent 
ioe —, poe Chester gavened in a low, 
ed voice, looking up into the dark, unresponsive 

fice of the servant who had admitted her into ie great 


M.A. P.—bright, witty, sparkling, 


hall of the Manor House of Lyndhurst, but who barred 
her further entrance. 

Whatever country could really claim the honour of Paul 
Vassolich Farakoff's birth and citizenship, there was no 
mistaking Stefan, his manservant, for anything but the 
typical ian that he was. And, as though to emphasise 
his grim, un-Englishness, his medieval ruggedness that had 
yet nothing in common with the rugged hall in which they 

,» he wore a sort of uniform—a long, red caftan 
belted at the waist by a band of black and silver, in which 
were stuck several silver-hilted weapons. 

He looked at Cara with impassive eyes that took in 
every detail of her beauty, her agitation, her rich dress, 
stained and discoloured at the hem by its passage across 
the damp undergrowth and lawns. He had seen such 
visitors before; his master had never appeared anxious to 
impair his digestion on their behalf. Stefan treated this 
woman as he had treated many others. 

“His Excellency is at dinner,” he repeated in his 
colourless monotone. ‘He cannot be disturbed.” 

Looking about her with hunted, distracted eyes, Cara 
saw on a table near the door a pad and pencil placed there 
for the convenience of visitors who might wish to record 
their names or leave a messago. 

“You will at least take a mesage to His Highness? ” 
she asked. 

“T can at least take a message +o his Excellency,” 
Stefan agreed laconically. 

She tore a slip from the pad and wrote on it the one 
word ‘‘ Carinthia.” Her full name, the name by which Paul 
Farakoff had usually called her in the days of their 
intimacy, using, oddly enough, the full name, not its con- 
traction, as an endearment, 

The servant took the slip of paper, motioned her to one 
of the oak chairs with a gesture as though he put her 
on her honour not to attempt to move from where she 
stood, and left her alone. Cara remained standing. She 
was hardly conscious of where she was, of the discomfort 
of her body, her disordered dress, her damp, frayed 
shoes. The thought of her errand consumed her. 

After what seemed an eternity of waiting, the man- 
servant returned, his sallow face was a little flushed, his 
dark, narrow eyes held an angry glitter; even in her 
abstracted agitation, Cara noticed this. 

“Step this way, madame.” 

She followed him across the hall, through a smaller one, 
and into a tapestry-hung dining-room, softly, 
efficiently, lighted. She had a confused impression of a 
great Jacobean sideboard laden with silver, of a vast fire- 
place and a small, bright-burning fire, whose flames were 
reflected in the burnished breast-plates of two lay figures 
clad in armour, that mounted guard one at either end of 
the great hearth. 

But her eyes were held by a central point—the oval 


‘table that made a white oasis, glittering with silver in 


the light of the rose-shaded candles that diffused a tender 
radiance in the sombre, magnificent desert of a room. 

Farakoff had risen at her entrance and came forward to 
meet her. 

‘ Dear lady,” he said, “ ae do me too much honour ;” 
as he bowed over her hand, the servant, who had been 
standing in statuesque quietness about the room, left it as 
at a signal. Man and woman stood alone. 

“Yet,” he added, as he pulled out a chair, ‘“ charmed 
and honoured as I am, I question the wisdom of your 


action. The hour is late, and I"—he shrugged his 
shoulders gracefully—‘“ to all intents and purposes a 
bachelor! Still, how characteristic the action is; how it 


brings =p before one the old Carinthia Nairn of pre- 
nuptial days!” 

{rs Chester sank into the seat he offered her—her limbs 
were trembling. 

“Tt was madness to come . . I know that,” she 
said. ‘ But it is madness of which no one need be the 
wiser. Your Russian servant appeans discreet to a fault. 
. . . Really I had to come. . . .” 

This sentence, which had begun with a sort of firm energy, 
travelled off into silence. She looked hopelessly at the 
man standing before her. 

After all what was it she had come for? What could 
she say? How would it be possible to coerce this man 
into giving her back those letters which, as he had told 
her that morning, he prized for reasons quite apart from 
pe that they were a weapon against her ready to his 

Paul Farakoff was one of those men who look their best 
in evening dress; as she looked at him she almost felt 
as though it would be iudicrous to expect anyone to 
believe that this suave, handsome man, with the broad 
riband of a distinguished order gracing his breast, was 
no prince of the Russian Empire, but merely an adventurer 
who for years had lived and thriven on his wits and tho 
folly of his fellows. 

He came nearer to her and laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“You had to come,” he repeated. ‘‘ Ah, Carinthia, if 
I could think that my presence was the magnet that drew 
you here.” 

There was tenderness as well as tanter in his voice; 
it seemed to the woman that tenderness predominated. 
Suddenly her fear seemed to go from her, leaving behind 
it a sense of hushed calm, such as the cessation of acute 

in sometimes gives, 

She found herself to her surprise able to laugh, to 
realise that the situation held food for laughter as well as 
for tears. 

‘Indeed it was not for the pleasure of being all but 
furned away from your door by the discreet Stefan that 
I came,” she said. 

Farakoff’s hand tightened on her shoulder. 

‘Then for what . . to see if the sparkle had died 
entirely out of the wine of life . . . ? Or to agonise 
I don’t think T understand you as 
You are at once so 


“The wine of life . . .” Mrs. Chester repeated 
with a little rippling laugh. ‘Ah no, my dear Paul, my 
visit had nothing to do with that. I drank my glass to 
the dregs long years since. Now what concerns me is to 
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— the sparkle and sunshine in Lisa's wine of life. 
a sans, I think I did come to plead—but not to 
agonise, » Se 

“I hope not,” he released his grip on her shoulder and 
moved round the table to the place he had vacated on 
her entrance. ‘Feminine agonising bores me ... . } 
J remember rightly, you always had a saving wisdom in 
that direction. Really, Cara, ring one or two foolish 
kinks in your nature, you were one of the few sensible 
women I have had the good fortune to meet. I was fond 
of gour—hongstlys I believe I am weak enough to be fond 
of you still.” ; 

e laughed, and the woman was conscious that his tone 
was all banter now, the tenderness had died out of it. 
She laughed too. . rs 

“Oh, my dear Paul, don’t labour to be sentimental, 
she cried airily. ‘‘ You have the secret of perennial youth, 
the gods must love you very deat but I am middle-aged 
and staid to a degree. Really all I do care about is our 
child. You liked her, Paul? She is beautiful . 
always predicted beauty.” — 

A curious little smile played round Farakoff's lips. 

“She is only what the child of two quite passable people 
who were deeply in love with each other mi ht be ex- 
pected to be,’ he re lied. ‘She is beautiful, I quite 
grant you that; but missed a dozen things in her face 
and character that made you a hundred times more beau- 
tiful and irresistible at her age. You are quite devoted 
to her—don't think it necessary to urge a og 50 
obvious on my notice—and you live only for her i 
ness. Well, ma her to Sir Curtius assell as quickly 
as possible, and sleeping dogs lie, that's my advice 
to you.” 

e poured himself out some wine and drank a little. 
Her eyes followed his action; her own throat felt so dry 
that she was almost impelled to ask him to pour out @ 
glass for her, but sho felt she could not have swallowed 
ft. Somewhere in the distance a clock struck many 
strokes, she tried to count them, got bewildered, only 
realising the fact that it was late, that time had sped 
ineredinls fast since she had entered this room, that she 
was ag far as ever from mentioning the real object of her 
visit. 

‘A little silence fell between them, then Farakoff 
returned to his place by her chair, and bent over her. 

““ What brought you here to-night?” he asked. “ It’s 
getting scandalously late, and, joking apart, it was rather 
intensely foolish of you to come here. A woman's reputa- 
tion is always a very fragile thing, but in a place like 
Salehurst it is like a mirror—a mere breath is enough to 
cloud its surface. And for your own sake as well as mine, 
I would like you to believe, I am anxious for you to 

reserve the beautiful odour of sanctity in which you 


. you 


ve. 

For the first time, something human had crept into the 
man’s voice. Her woman's intuition leaped at 1t. 

“Paul, don’t you guess what I've come for. To beg 
just one favour—one favour for which I can give you no 
return—to beg you to destroy those Ictters. They should 
have been destroyed long since. You know that as well 


“Why so?” Still the human note in the man’s voice; 
it acted as 3 clarion call to her courage. 

“Because they belong to something that was quite 
beautiful which is quite dead. For that love, with all 
its follies and imperfections, was so very real that it was 
beautiful. And—and it’s immoral to think of those letters 
being read by any other eyes but yours. And even by 
yours now, Paul, for Fe are not the same man that you 
were then, just as am not the same woman,” she 
whispered. 

“So!” The long-drawn out word was full of reflec- 
tion; Farakoff's face had changed, grown softer. |‘ Why, 
who is being sentimental now, you or I?” he inquired. 

“Oh, it’s something much deeper than sentiment that 
I mean,” she said softly. 

“And if I were to give you these letters, what would 
you do with them!” he asked her suddenly. 

“Put them there!” With a sweep of her hand she 
indicated the fire. 

“And my reward?” 

“My thanks—thanks from the bottom of my heart! 
Oh, Paul, this is not a matter of barter and exchange, 
it is something quite apart. Somehow I feel as though 
you realised that. It would be just the writing of finis 
to an episode closed long ago. The resolute turning of a 
page in an old, old volume of the Book of Life.” 


He put his hand in his breast-pocket and drew out 
ry pocket-book. 
‘They are here,” he said; ‘all those that I kept. 


Such thin little letters—so much in so little.” 

He drew out a packet containing ten or fifteen letters 
written on thin, foreign paper, tied about with a frayed 
and faded ribbon, tossed them on to the table betore 
her. ‘There, make a holocaust of them to the god of 
chance,” he said, ‘‘ quickly, before I change my mind.” 

With trembling fingers she took up the packet, all afraid, 
lest by her too great eagerness, she might break the spell 
that bound him. 

“And while you burn them I will drink to the success 
af the future,” cried Farakoff. ‘‘ The past is dead—long 
live the future!” 

Quickly Cara crossed the room to the fire, and thrust 
the thin packet into the heart of it; a score of eager little 
tongues leapt up about the papers. 

“The past is dead,” she repeated the words of Fara- 
koff’s toast with a queer little quiver in her voice, but 
she could not echo his wish for the future; it seemed to 
her that the future lay as dead as the past in her heart. 
With an effort to control her face she turned round to 
smile at the man. 

He was standing by the table, the glass still held in 
his clenched hand, a strange look on his face—which was 
as grey as the ashes of those ardent love-letters on the 
hearth behind her. Then, even as she looked, with a 
strangled cry Farakoff lurched forward; he made a nerve. 
lesscffort to grasp at the cloth, then fell forward heavily 
on his face. There was acharp crackling ef broken glass 
—then silence. 

(Another instalment next week.) 


Have you signed the insurance coufon on page ill. of red cover ? 
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SEAGULLS COST £1 A WEEK EAGH. 


Some of Our Sea Birds are Terrible Gluttons, 


Ir is very extraordinary what a great amount of 
money it costs the nation to keep the seagulls which 
flock around our coast. It seems very incredible, but 
it is the case that the nation spends over £1 per 
week on every single seagull. The authority for this 
statement is Mr. J. Brown, F.R.S., who mentioned it 
in a paper read at the Belfast Natural History Society. 

Hae estimated that a gull will eat 200 herring fry 
in one day, and therefore in two months one bird 
will have disposed of 12,000 fry. Supposing that the 
average price of herrings was £1 per thousand, it 
means that a gull eats £12 worth of fish in two 
nite ia and thereby costs the nation over a pound a 
week. 

Another sea bird with a voracious appetite is the 
cormorant. It has been stated that this bird lives 
simply to eat. An artist experimented with a tame 
cormorant of his own in order to ascertain how much 
fish it would eat in twenty-four hours. The bird 
weighed between’ 7lb. and 8lb., and in the twenty- 
four hours it consumed $2lb. weight of fish. 

A cormorant will take a 2Ib. fish at one gulp in 
much the same way as one swallows an oyster. There 
is one well-authenticated instance where a cormorant 
swallowed a moorhen. This seems to have been a 
slight error in diet, for the bird disgorged the hen 
on coming ashore. 

The common woodpigeon is a big eater. One of 
these wild birds having been shot, its food bag was 
opened, when considerably more than 1,000 grains of 
oats, besides bits of clover and other substances, were 
discovered therein. 

Some of the more voracious birds do a great amount 
of good, however. 

Dr. Hollrung, of Halle, has endeavoured to gain 
information regarding the amount of good and the 
amount of harm done by the rook. During the last 
eleven years he has performed a post-mortem opera- 
tion — the carcases of no fewer than 4,030 rooks, 
a number averaging slightly over one rook a day. 
Careful analysis of the contents of the gizzards give 
some interesting figures. 

Leaving out of consideration the articles found less 
frequently, the gizzards of these rooks were credited 
with containing the following insects injurious to 
agriculture: Cockchafers, 2,222; cockchafer grubs, 
2,264; click-beetles, 2,307; click larvae (wire-worms), 
1,589; weevils, 14,710; caterpillars, 9,126 ; leather 
grubs, 38,411; tortoise beetles, 2,062 ; leaf beetles, 
2,113; phyllopertha, 1,717; burying and carrion 
beetles, 984; hair gnat grubs, 406; corn ground 
beetles, 86. : 

_On the other side of the balance shect, the debit 
sida, the rooks’ gizzards contained (sprouted): Wheat, 
15,578 grains; barley, 10,465; oats, 12,787; maize, 
937; buckwheat, 1,777; potatoes, 587; (unsprouted) : 
Barley, 247; maize, 40; and rye, 358 


SHE GOT IT. 

Ir was at dinner, and there had been chicken, of 
which the little daughter of the house had partaken 
with great freedom. 

“T want some more chicken,” said Frances. 

“T think you have had as much as is good for you, 
dear,” replied Frances’ mamma. “You can’t have 
more now; but here is a wishbone that you and 
mamma can pull. That will be fun! You pull one 
side and I'll pull the other, and whoever gets the 
longer end can have her wish come true. Why, baby, 
you've got it! What was your wish, Frances?” 

“I wish for some more chicken,” said Frances 
promptly. 

——>.}—__ 

“Fro says that Frank and Lottie have made it up 
again. Why was the engagement broken off?” 

“They had a quarrel as to which loved the other 
the most.” 


ot £ ee 
SteensMan (during exciting yacht race): “Man 
overboard! Shall we stop or let him drown?” 
Captain (promptly): “We must stop and pick him 
up. It's against the rules to drop any ballast during 
a race. 


——~e? 
SO CONSIDERATE. 

Tur young private of the —— Dragoon Guards had 
been posted as sentry on “C” squadron stables. But, 
lo!- when the sergeant of the guard came round on 
his visits, he was nowhere to be seen. The sergeant 
was about to depart to make inquiries, when there 
came a rustling noise from a heap of straw, and the 
sentry stood before him minus his boots, and looking 
very sleepy. 

“Hallo!” cried the sergeant. “Here you are, ch! 
Where were you when I came round just now?” 

“Marchin’ round,” was the sentry's reply, given in 
tones of conscious virtuc. 

“Marchin’ round, were you?” (A_ trenchant 
criticism of the sentry’s veracity was interposed here.) 
“Why, you've got your boots off!” 

“Yes, s’arnt, I took ‘em off so’s I shouldn't wake 
the ‘osses!” 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 20 1908. 


Summer 
is a f\uisance 
An Article You 


Mustn’t Take too 
Seriously. 


Serine that summer is we'l advanced, it may not 
be out of place to consider the amount of harm it 
does, for if summer is a blessing in some respects, it 
is quite the reverse in many others. 

It is a fact that many persons are perfectly healthy 
for eleven months out of the twelve; during the 
twelfth month they are, more or less, in the han:ls 
of the doctor, and it is the month following thir 
summer holiday. : 

The explanation is that, during the summer vaca- 
tion, these persons over-eat, over-drink, over-exerc.se 
themselves, and in a general all-round way make such 
fools of themselves that there is but one possible 
result—an illness, and these folks have it annually. 
If these people could holiday in reason, things might 
be different; but they cannot, and so the coming of 
summer, to them, is a menace, though, probably, they 
do not recognise it as such. 

Then, again, summer fills our gaols; there need bs 
no doubt on that point. Rogues of all sorts and 
conditions are on the prowl during the summer, well 
knowing that the holiday-maker is light-hearted and 
light-headed, and, therefore, falls an easier prey than 
he would at any other season of the year. Pick- 
pockets make an excellent thing of it at our moro 
fashionable seaside resorts during the summer months. 
In many cases nothing is hoard of their coups, for, 
as often as not, the persons robbed are loth to go to 
the police authorities and report the matter, as that 
might involve them in considerable trouble later on, if 
the culprits were captured, and they had to journey 
from London to, say, Rothesay, to give evidence in 
a court of justice. 

BACHELORS, BEWARE! 

Then, consider one very serious aspect of the coming of 
summer, for with summer come the lamentable boatin3 
and bathing fatalities we hear so much about. How 
many people lose their lives through going for a rew 
during summer halidays it would be difficult to say, 
but the number must be very large. 

And in summer there are always many cliff acci- 
dents. People on holiday will climb to obtain fine 
views or impossible mosses, and on occasion a depler 
ab'e catastrophe is the result. And excursion tra:ns 
run thick during summer-time, and almost every yocr 
one comes to grief, entailing enormous loss of life. 

Speaking of trains, one might also mention pleas:r» 
sailing boats. It is not the first time that the sailinz 
of a pleasure steamer has brought sorrow to scor s 
of family circles. 

Summer, indeed, is a bit of @ fraud, and is 
estimated at considerably above its true value. 

It would be interesting to know just how many 
oung men will be “caught” this season when on 
[oliday—sien, too, who had no intention of being 
caught. For, of course, heaps of young women ‘ 
down to the seaside each year with but the cro 
object in view—the capture of lovers, and it isnt 
their fault if they do not get them. 

“THAT'S THE WAY THE MONEY GOES.” 

Looked at from this point of view, the coming of 
summer is a positive danger to young fellows, 
although, fool-like, they do not seem to know of it. 
and eagerly rush to their doom. They go to flirt, 
they are evolved into lovers, and, if the young women 
do not make them into husbandé, the young fellows 
are lucky, for, naturally, the young women who gv 
to the country or seaside with the object of ensnar:ng 
young men are not worth the having. 

And what money summer conjures out of your 
pocket. You save up a £5 note for your little 
vacation, and what happens? Ere it is done you 
uso up two such notes, and so on, in ratio—you 
simply cannot help spending in summer, even althoush 
you sorely grudge it. The plain truth is that 
summer’s glow makes the money flow—that seems to 
be a law of nature. 

In short, the ordinary man on holiday, is, pro 
tempore, a madman. He can only afford what is 
elegantly called, “Bogie Roll,” but on holiday he 
smokes sixpenny cigars. His usual drink is two 
pennyworth of Hollands, but on holiday he will not 
stick at a half pint of Moct and Chandon. He lives 
in little better than a garret at home, on holiday he 
puts up at the “Grand.” All this is a pure waste of 
good money, for he who holidays in such a fashion 
lives to repent of it when busy gulping down bread ana 
cheese aided by a draught of cold water. 

Summer, in short, to most people is a positive 
nuisance, but, unfortunately, too few appreciate the 
fact; they think it is grand, glorious, and so forth, 
but it isn’t, not by a long chalk. 

Next time = go on Aelitay: eat and drink «8 
per usual, and exercise as is your wont. It is ali 
right to have a “change,” but let it be of air ani 
scenery, not of fixed habits, for that sends you back 
to your work limp and jaded, whereas a correct holi 
day should send you back refreshed. 


If not, DO 1T NOW. 
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[The world-famous evangelist, comes of true Romany 


the most fascinating of books is “ Gipsy 
sot Te Yijeand Work, by Himself,” published by 
Mr, Thomas Law.} 


a the truth about gipsies? With pleasure. 
noite my people, and they are 4 much-misunder- 
stood and cruelly-slandered race. The accusa- 
tions most frequently levelled by “gorgics” against 

manys are: . 

mL That they kidnap children. 

9. That they are dirty. 

8. That they are immoral. 

4. That they steal. _ 

We will take these charges seriatim: 

1. There is no more groundless slander than the 
statement that gipsies steal children. They havo 
every reason for not so doing. They have plenty of 
their own, for they usually have large families. My 
great-uncle was the father of thirty-one children, and 
a brother of my father’s was the father of twenty- 
four, I think. t have never heard that they sought 
to add to their number by theft. _ 

2. Equally unfounded ig the charge of dirtiness. 
Among the many strong points of resemblance between 
gipsies and Jews is the Romanys’ love of, and respect 
for, personal cleanliness. A man who does not keep 
his person or belongings clean is called “chickly 
(dirty), and is despised. . 

8. “Immorality” covers a wide field, but, so far as 
the relations between the sexes are concerned, the 
standard of morality is infinitely higher among gipsies 
than am “ gorgics.” 

I never knew of a gipsy girl who went astray. I 
de not say that that never happened, but that I 
never knew a fallen woman in a gipsy tent. The 
gipsy boy is told from his earliest years that he 


The Truth | 


A Chat with Gipsy Smith. 


must honour and protect women, 

and he grows up with this idea im- 

planted in his mind and heart. 

. _ Gipsy sweethearts do their court- 
y ing im the day-time, and where they 
' can be seen by their parents. 
Gorgio sweethearts would probably 
find these conditions rather trying. 
Gipsy sweethearts do not age for 
walks by the light of the moon, 
neither do they betake themselves 
to nooks and corners out of sight, 
and out of reach of everybody. 
All the sweet things the gipsy man 
says td the gipsy maid must be uttered, if not in the 
hearing St oa at least in their sight. . 

Practically all gipsies get married, which reminds 
me that there is not a word of truth in gorgio descrip- 
tions of gipsies getting married by jumping over 
tongs or broomsticks, or by any other tom-fool cere- 
mony of that sort. 

Gipsies had no marriage ceremony. When the 
young people were able to set up for themselves, they 
made a covenant with each other, and that was all. 
The gipsies are the most faithful and devoted of 
husbands. 

This mode or custom of marriage prevailed twenty 
or thirty years ago more than to-day; now it is the 
proper thing ta go to church. 

I must add, however, that the making of a marriage 
covenant is usually followed by a “spree,” which 
bringa us to the sad fact that there is much truth in 
the charge of immorality against gipsies so far as 
drunkenness is concerned. 

The gipsies drink a good deal. Beer is their 
beverage. Spirits, as a rule, they take sparingly. 
They do not drink for the mere sake of drinking, but 
only when they meet friends. 

Their drinking is the unfortunate outcome of their 
highly-social dispositions. They may be abstemious 
for days, weeks, and even months, but when they 
begin to drink they go in for it thoroughly. Cans 
and bottles do not satisfy them. Buckets are what 


Gipsi 


they need, and the spree sometimes lasts for nearly | 


a week. . 

Gipsy women, however, are abstemious. I have 
only known one who was really a drunkard. 

Then, gipsies are much given to bad language, and 
they lie—but not to themselves, only to gorgios, and 
then mainly because they are paid for lying, that 
is, telling fortunes. ; 

A vile business, this fortune-telling, and let me say 


at once that gipsies themselves do not believe in it, 
which, perhaps, makes their sin all the greater. 

But it is the fashion and the folly of the gorgios 
that have, to a large extent, forced this disgraceful 
profession upon gipsy women, and I should like all 
our educated women to know that every time they 
pay a gipsy woman to tell their fortune they make 
it the more difficult for that woman to become a 
Christian. ‘ 

4. Gipsies are pilferers. None could deny it. But 
they do not steal horses or break into banks, nor do 
they commit highway robberies nor find a few 
thousands nor fail for a few. 

What they take is mainly “unconsidered trifles”—= 
a few potatoes, a free feed for their horses, under 
growth for making their clothes-pegs and_ baskets. 
And most of them never dream there is any sin oF 
wrong in such actions. They regard them merely as 
natural, commonplace events in their daily lives. 

There are one or two other misconceptions in regard 
to gipsies that I should like to correct. It is thoucht, 
for example, that they lead comfortless lives. That 
is not So. 

I remember I persuaded my brother Ezekiel to take 
we his quarters in a comfortable little cottage at 

ambridge. I went away soon afterwards, and when I 
returned I found he had gone back to his tent. 

“Whatever made you leave the cottage, Ezekiel?” I 
asked. “It was so cold,” he replied. Gipsy waggons 
and tents are very comfortable—gorgios should make 
no mistake about that. 

It is thought, too, that gipsies hate gorgios. Again 
this is not so. Gipsies like to keep themselves to 
themselves, and resent interference—and who shall 
blame them for that?—and they feel that they are 
sus and mistrusted, that everyone’s hand is 
against them, and, being a virile race, they not un- 
naturally rebel against such an attitude. 

Finally, the gipsies are not, as some suppose, a 
dying race. One does not see so much of them about 

countryside as of yore, for the simple reason that 
now they make for the seaside resorts, where they are 
welcomed as an attraction to visitors. 

But they are still a strong, healthy, and prolific 
race, and preserving as they do their ancient tribal 
independence, morality, and customs, they are in no 
danger of extinction; while now that the word of 
God is beginning to 
find its way among 
them, their future is 
brighter than ever it 
was before. 


CHOCOLATE 


COMPETITION 


Just Commencing: 


Presents for All. 


Competitors sending in Outside Wrappers to the value of 
5s. will be presented with a box of Chocolate for each Five 


shillings’ worth of wrappers. 


Special Cash Prizes 


Of £25, £20, and two of £10 each and four of £5 each and six of 
£2 10s. each will be awarded to the fourteen persons sending in 


Outside Wrappers representing the largest value. 
Commence Saving Your Wrappers. 


All wrappers must be t'ed together, and their face value and the name and address of the Competitor written on the back thereof, and sent during the month of December, 1103, to— 


CAILLER’S COMPETITION OFFICES, 


8 & 10 DUKE STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Any wrappers sent after December Jist, 1908, will not be qualified. 


\ 


N.B.—This announcement will not appear again. Cut it out for future reference. 
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THINGS A. 


WOMAN WANTS 
TOKNOW.. . 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


——— 


Bachelor’s Pudding. _ 

Oneegg, its weight in minced apple, flour, 
suet, breadcrumbs, und currants. Mix all 
into a light dough with milk; boil in a greased 
mould for three to four hours. Serve with 
brown sugar and a little nutmeg scattered 
over. 

Curried Macaroni 

Is an excellent dish for all, whether 
vegetarians or not. Slice two onions and fry 
them in dripping; add a dessertspoonful of 
curry powder, a chopped apple, a teaspoonful 
of sugar, and the same quantity of vinegar. 
Stir well, and then add gradually a pint of 
water. Break up half a pound of macaroni, 
and boil it gently in the liquid till tender. Then 
serve with plain boiled rice. 


Everton Toffee ; 

Is in request in the holidays, especially 
when the making of it is an occupation for a 
rainy day. Place three ounces of butter in a 
preserving-pan or lined saucepan, and when 
melted add one pound of brown sugar. Stir 
gently over a moderate fire for about a quarter 
of an hour, or till a little bit of it dropped in 
cold water is brittle. Flavour with grated 
lemon rind. Turn out ona in. 


Norfolk Dumplings 

Would be much appreciated by your 
family, and are very inexpensive. Mix well 
oue teaspoonful of baking powder and a pinch 
of salt with one pound of flour. Knead to a 
dongh with about half a pint of cold water. 
Make into dumplings, and drop at once into a 
large pan of fast boiling water. Put on the 
lid, and boil fast for twenty minutes without 
lifting it. Serve with a little treacle or sugar. 
(Roply to EMIGRANT.) 


Barley Sugar. 
Take two pounds of bps, nd and one pint of 
boiling water, put into a clean saucepan and 
boil till the syrup is of a thickish consistency. 
Add one teaspoonful of gum-arabic dissolved, 
and one teaspoonful of bts, When the 
sugar is cris on being Oecp re into cold water, 
pour it gently along buttered slabs of marble 
or plates, twist it while still hot from each end, 
and let it remain till cold. Any flavouring can 
be put tothis. Essence of lemon is generally 
preferred. (Reply to IRWIN.) 
Stuffed Veal 
Is always liked, and is equally good hot or 
cold. Have about four pounds of neck of veal, 
some slices of bacon, sweet herbs, breadcrumbs, 
pepper, salt, and grated lemon rind. Lay the 
veal on a board and remove the bones. Cover 
it with slices of bacon, and strew with a 
mixture of breadcrumbs, herbs, pepper, salt, 
and lemon rind. Roll up the meat neatly and 
sew the flap. Tie up poos'g f and roast, bast- 
ing it frequently with good dripping. Pour a 
little thick brown gravy over, and garnish with 
rashers of bacon. 
Workman’s Goose. 
For this you will require about two pounds 
of the breast of mutton. Lay the meat on a 
board and take out the bones. Make the 
stuffing of half a pint of small pieces of bread, 
which must be soaked in cold water and then 
squeezed dry, one tablespoonfal of chopped 
sage, and the same of onion, pepper and salt. 
Add a little arppeg if you have it. Lay this 
stuffing over the meat, roll it up neatly, and 
sew the flap. Tie ina cloth, and boil slowly 
for an hour and a half. Then put in a baking 
tin, and roast for half an hour, so that it 
browns nicely: Serve with a little thick gravy 
poured round. (Reply to Mingg, N. Wales.) 
Apple Cake and Custard 
Is always liked, and is a good way of 
using the “fallings,” which are so plentiful 
in orchards at this season. Take one and 
a half pounds of apples, peeled, cored, and 
sliced, stew gently with sugar, a little 
lemon rind, and some cloves. When quite 
done, beat well with a fork till it is a smooth 
pulp, and then stir in (while it is still hot) 
a dessertspoonful of gelatine powder. When 
quite dissolved, pour into a wet mould or 
basin, and leave till cold. To serve, turn out, 
and pour round a thin custard, which can be 
made as follows: Make a teaspoonful of flour 
into a smooth paste with cold milk, add 
pesdually the rest of a breakfastcupful, then 
stirin a beaten egg. Put this in a saucepan, 
and stir over a steady fire till it thickens but 
does not boil. Sweeten and flavour to taste. 


Of course you Know that P.W. insires you for £2,000 against a fatal railway accident. 
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SMART COSTUME FOR A YOUNG GIRL. 

Ax this season of the year you will find that the girls must have new frocks, 
“ and, as you know that you always like to 
make pes at poms. may eee to 
suggest that this very pretty costume 
(Ne 17376, for a girl of 14-16) would look 
exceedingly smart if made up either in a 
light-weight tweed or linen? And, by the 
way, how very cheaply one may pick up thin 
tweeds at the summer sales. 

It is not necessary to line either the coat 
or skirt of this pretty suit; and, notwith- 
standing the box-pleated front, the skirt is 
extremely simple to make, for all the pleats 
are so arranged as to form part of the front 
breadth, and each is plainly indicated on the 
paper pattern. From the sketch it is 
obvious that these pleats are only intended 
to be stitched part of the way down the 
skirt. In the same way the coat pleats are 
miorsly stitched in position from shoulder to 

ust. 

The yoke of the coat is little more than a 
wide, shaped sete pcm and the back of 
the coat is pleated similar to the fronts. 
Two pieces—an upper and under—compose 
the coat sleeve, which, like the collar, is 
trimmed in a contrasting colour. Velvet or 
silk would look well as an addition to tweed, 
but, for a coloured linen costume, white 
trimming suggests itself, or vice versa. It 
is imperative that an interlining of French 
canvas be slipped beneath the coat facings 
and lightly basted to them. Only three and 
three-quarter yards of double-width material 
are needed for this pretty coat and skirt. 
>_——_ OC 


BOXES THAT TEMPT. 

ALL women, and not a few men, own up to a weakness for pretty boxes. 

With some people it requires a positive effort to discard a strong, well- 
made receptacle of the kind, while a dainty box displayed on a fancy-work 
counter means a perpetual temptation. 

This failing has lately been taken advantage of by the holders of a 
bazaar stall with excellent results as regards the object of the sale. 

The stall itself was arranged as an opera box, and nothing was sold there 
save in the box inclosure. “ Inside,” according to one of the promoters of 
the idea, ‘“‘ was a bewildering variety of boxes —window boxes, toilet boxes, 
dress boxes, hat boxes, Maori carved boxes, boxes from India, Japan, 
and China, ornamental boxes, and musical boxes.” 


No. 17376. Paper Pattern, 6}d. 
post free, from Pattern Depert- 
men', Pearson's Ruildi zs, 
Henrietta St., London, W.0, 


WHEN A GIRE IS ENGAGED. 

THERE is no happier period in a woman's life than that of her engage- 
ment of marriage to the man of her choice, when that choice is fully 
approved by her family and friends, and he is, moreover, her devoted lover. 

rriage may bring fuller fruition and deeper joys, together with the 
blessedness which, sages tell us, is sometimes better than happiness, since 
it is unselfish, But it brings also grave responsibilities, and the sweetness 
of its cup is never altogether unmixed with sorrow and care. 

A girl's engagement is, however, usually regarded, for atime at least, as 
acomplete triumph. It places her upon a pedestal, and forthwith renders 
her an object of interest to all her acquaintances, and a person of 
importance to all ber girl friends. She is petted and privileged ; she is the 
recipient of a thousand attentions; she is made much of, and is invested 
with many of the rights while still excused from all the duties and 
obligations of a wife. 


SUCCESSFUL PEOPLE HAVE GREY EYES. 
THERE are two classes of human eyes. First, there is the cold and 
indifferent eye, which falls upon you with the same interest that it would 
fall upon some large building or anything else. Then there is the warm 
flattering eye, that indicates human interest. , 

The grey is the strong one. In the majority of cases of people who have 
risen to eminence the eye has been grey, although the grey eye is perhaps 
weaker than any other. A grey eye can charm and in every instance a 
man with that colour of eye receives more consideration than if his eyes are 
of another colour. ec ‘ ‘ 

A person possessing a bright eye has naturally a larger power of possibl 
development. The bright-eyed one may be stupid, but it Blah Be i lank 
of development and not of any dearth of natural powers. The hopeless 
eye is the large, placid ox orb. When you meet persons like that do not 
expect anything of them. 

Mo wats up the most successful men of to-day have grey eyes, and the 
hg we should most fear is the one whose glance makes you fear her the 

east. 
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All Cyclists should read... 
CYCLING NOTES 
by F. PERCY LOW, appearing in the London 


Daily Express 


every Saturday. 


The “Daily Express" is Londoa’s Great Halfpenny Morning 
Newspaper, and is on Sale Everywhere, $ 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


Polish oe Fire-Irons 

With pure paraffin without powder of 
kind to burnish, but rub well with a cloth. _ 
Stubborn Stains 

On linen may be removed by rubbinz with 
lemon juice and dry.salt. Two applications 
may be necessary. 
Larder Windows 

At this season are apt to be infested with 
flies. Wash them, and the woodwork round, 
with water into which turpentine or any well. 
known disinfectant has been mixed. 


As Your Income isa so Small 

Let me advise a to buy the coarser 
pieces of meat, rather than joints. These 
cooked slowly make excellent puddings, pies, 
and stews, and produce most excellent gravy. 
(Reply to COTTAGEB.) 


Worms in Furniture. 

If you apply legen to the parts affected, 
and insert it with a knitting-needle into the 
largest holes daily for about ten days, I thiuk 
you will find the pest destroyed. When you 
observe no more dust being worked out, fill tho 
holes with putty, and stain to the colour of the 
furniture. (Reply to CHETNOLL.) 


Save Old Bandboxes 

Of the oval shaps, for in cases of a broken 
ankle, gout in the foot, etc., this is an excel!ent 
substitute for the foot cradles supplied in 
hospitals. If the bottom is carefully cut out 
the bandbox will last several days, and save 
the invalid much inconvenience from the bed 
clothes touching the affected part. 


Gnat Bites. 

Gnats in August are very troublesome. 
so some of my readers may be glad to know of 
a lotion to which this persistent insect objects 
and avoids! Put four tablespoonfuls of Eau d: 
Cologne into a bottle, and add to it one drachm 
of pennyroyal. With this sponge the face ant 
hands about twice a day. Try this remedy 
aleo for the smaller pests, midges. 


On Blackberries. 

This fruit promises to be very plentiful 
this year, so I want to remind my readers thit 
it is very wholesome and in cases of dysentery 
is most valuable. When you have procured 
enough blackberries for present table use, make 
syruf, jelly, and jam of the rest. Encourage 
children in the country to pick this fruit, for in 
oe it they will store up the fruit of autumn’s 
sunshine to strengthen themselves against 
winter's cold. 


A Discoloured Teapot. 

You complain that your teapot is stained 
inside. I wonder if you stand strong soda in 
it once a week. If not, try it, and you will find 
it quite easy to keep the inside of your teapot 
as clean and bright as the outside. This does 
not apply only to silver and plated teapots, but 
to those of enamel and china. Obstinate stains 
on silver can be removed with plate powder 
moistened with methylated spirit, on enamel 
with any scouring soap. (Reply to CLEANER.) 
A Hint to Pedestrians. 

Now the holiday season is well under way 
Iam sure that my pedestrian readers will be 

lad to know of an eusy method to relieve tired 
eet. Puta good hundful of salt into a gallon 
of very hot water; plunge the feetin and bathe 
the legs as far up to tbe knees as possible. When 
the water gets cold, rub the feet with a rough 
towel. This method used night and morning 
will prove of great benefit to those on walkinz 
tours,and it has the advantage of being obtained 
everywhere. 
Pickled Mushrooms. 

This is an excellent pickle, but must be 
carefully made, or it will not keep. Use small 
button mushrooms. Rub them clean in a 
flannel moistened in vinegar, arrange in a dish, 
and sprinkle with a little salt, which wil 
extract the juice. After standing twenty-four 
hours, put into a stewpan, simmer very slowly 
for twenty minutes, then strain into a basiv 
throwing away the liquor. When cold, put 
into a saucepan, cover with vinegar, add mace, 
ginger, pepper and salt, with cloves to taste, 
and stew till the mushrooms shrink to ha’? 
their orizinal size. Re- 
move from the fire, and, 
when cold, bottle and 
seal. (Rep'y to Dart- 

MOOR.) 
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BETTER THAN COD LIVER OIL. 
Real Devonshire Cream (clotted) ; 
absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
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A Question of Costume. 


“ Ane married men or bachelors the more particular 
about their personal appearance?” inquires 
P. McD. “Some people say they can always tell 
a married man from a bachelor, and a well-known 
Australian explorer has put it on record that the 
difference is quite obvious, even amongst the 
aboriginal races of that country. The bachelor 
black,” he says, “is neat and smart in the way he 
does up his back hair, but the married man lets 
his locks go unkempt and uncared for. The men in 
this country have no back hair to be vain about, 
but are there any similar tokens by which it is 

ossible to pick out the bachelor from the pater- 
amilias? There is, of course, the gibe that you 
can tell the latter by his worried look, but my 
question relates purely to personal attire.” —— 
I think you can generally tell a married 
man, P. McD., by the sweet moderation he exercises 
in the matter of dress. A bachelor is inclined to 
fly to extremes. If you see a young man, for 
instance, walking about the esplanade in a white 
flannel costume with a sky-blue cummerbund and 

a florist’s shop in his buttonhole, the odds are that 

he has not yet decided which of the many maidens 

who admire him shall be made happy for life. On 

the other hand, it is equally probable that a 
ntleman is single when you notice that his bowler 
at wants brushing, and that the majority of his 

buttons are remarkable for their absence. Marriage 

sobers down the splendour of some bachelors and 
brightens up the slackness of others. In either 
case, the result is an improvement. 


With His Gamp Beneath His Arm. 


Ir there is a human nuisance on the face of the earth 
who is specially obnoxious to P.W. readers it is 
surely the man who walks through crowded streets 
with his umbrella under his arm and the point stick- 
ing up behind. At least, this is my opinion after 
reading the numerous replies which have come in 
in response to my invitation for suggestions of 
fitting punishment for these thoughtless ind ‘viduals. 
With comparatively few exceptions, P.1V. readers 
would give the “brolly” nuisance very short shrift, 
and would mete out to him punishment of a most 
drastic order. For example, one man would attach 
a long Chinese cracker to the end of the umbrella, 
and is confident that the explosion would g’ve the 
nuisance such a fright that he wouldn't forget it in 
a hurry. Another ingenious correspondent would 
fasten a thick piece of string with a slip-knot round 
the umbrella point. The slip-knot he would then 
throw over his victim’s head, at the same time knock- 
ing the umbrella sharply to the ground. The result 
would be the tightening of the slip-knot round the 
“brolly” fiend’s neck, and—well, there you are! A 
third contributor is more Gilbertian in his method 
of punishment. In his opinion the umbrella 
nuisance should be compelled to walk five miles in 
pouring rain without a mackintosh, and with his 
gamp in the favourite position, under his arm. But 
by far the most dramatic punishment is that 
suggested in a rhyme sent by a correspondent, who 
surcly at one time or another has suffered a prod 
in the eye by a “brolly” fiend. This is how he 
ings : 

“When some fool goes about 
With his gamp sticking out, 
Endangering one’s eyesight beside; 
It would only be just 
Down his windpipe to thrust 
His gamp, and then—open it wide!” 


Below are the names and addresses of the com- 
petitors to whom pencil-cases have been awarded : 


E. Hall, R.V. Hospital, Netley, Hants; J. Grogan, Custom 
House, Belfast; T. H. Smith, 8 Strand Street, Maryport; 
P. H. Horton, Bredwardine, Godalming; G. Robinson, 32 
South End, Croydon. 8.E.; L. A. Home, The Laurels, Boar- 
eta!l, Brill, Bucks; W. R. Hepburn, 16 Harvie Street, Ibrox, 
Glasgow; G. H. L. Rickards, Duke Street, Padstow, Cornwall; 
Mrs. V. BNeman, 101 Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton; 
J.C. Fraser, Crawford, Lanarkshire; P. Walters, 23 Chestnut 
Grove, Bootle; C. M. Lees, 110 New Road, Great Bridce, 
Tipton, Staffe; J. Coer, 77 Burngreave Road, Sheffield; E. C. 
lempriere, Ryecroft, Roberts Road, High Wycombe; G. 
Triewhela, 8 Calenick Street, Truro; J. Cruxton, 40 Bath 
Gtreet, Hanley, Stoke; H. Hill, Lanka, Stevenage, Herts; 
H Percy, 7 Corrigle Road, Levenshulme; R. Fraser, gs. 
Star of Victoria, Swansea; O. R. Ware, 15 Penrhyn Street, 
W. Hartlepool; Mrs. A. Pearson, Wolfe Tone House, Rath- 
farnam, Dublin; Miss D. M. Chapman, High School, Chelms- 
ford; H. Lock, 42nd Battery, F.A., Coventry; H. Pres- 
tidze, Brooklyn House, Onston Road, Nuneaton; F. Bate- 
man, 101 Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


Note.—A pensKnife will be awarded to each readsr whoss lettor fe 
or whose suggestion for a title is used, 
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Methods of Barbariem. 


“Has it ever occurred to you,” demands I. B., “ what 
a dangerous practice the placing of a row of sharp 
spikes on the lower window-sills of institutions is? 
A young girl in the heyday of pleasure, while on 
her way to school, is drawing her hand innocently 
along the wall of an institution, then along the 
window-sill, when a cry of pain escapes the littic 
one. She has to return home to have her lacerated 
hand attended to. Is there a more barbarous 
practice?” You have such a dramatic 
style of writing, H. B., that, on reaching your final 

uery, I instinctively shouted, “No! no! Shame! 

king over it again in cold blood, however, I 
am forced to the conclusion that your kindness of 
heart has led you to exaggerate the danger. Little 
girls do foolish things at times, certainly, but even 
when they are immersed in the perry of pleasure 
at the prospect of going into school, I don’t think 
they are often so abeent-minded as to draw their 
hands innocently over a very obvious row of sharp 
spikes. At least, not the little girls whom it has 
been my privilege to know. 


That Fatal Fall. 


“A FRIEND of mine,” writes M. C., “has a canary 
which recently met with a peculiar accident (or 
rather the result was peculiar). The bird and cage 
fell from where it was hanging above the hall 
door, and, when it was picked up, it did not scem 
mitch the worse. Since then, however, it has been 
able to turn its head upside down. It looks very 
funny, and gives one rather an uncanny feeling 
to watch it. I should like to have a photograph of 
it, for, when its head is turned, it is quite a 
curiosity. Can you tell me the cause of this? I 
may mention that it has never sung since.” 

A very interesting case, M. C. I had always 

heard that pride went before a fa'l, but in this 

case the bird’s head seems to have been turned as 
the result of one. I expect he gave up singing 
under the impression that it was his music which 
had previously “brought down the house,” and he 
probably did not feel anxious to repeat the experi- 
ence. Why an abrupt descent to earth should have 
turned him into a contortionist I really cannot say. 

Perhaps he has broken his neck, and is too bashful 

to mention it. 


White Lies. 


“SEVERAL of us have been trying to solve the follow- 
ing problem,” announces A.° R. : “Two or 
three men enter a house and demand the wife’s 
husband, saying that they will murder him. She 
says that he is in a certain room, and when they 
have gone in to find him, she locks the door on 
them, and gives her husband the tip to escape 
from another room to safety. Now, the two questions 
we want answered are, Did she lie, and did she 
sin?” In little problems like this, which 
keep cropping up two or three times a day, it is 
just as well to get a clear idea how one stands, 
isn’t it, A. R. C.? It would be most annoying, 
for instance, to remark to the bloodthirsty gentle- 
men in question, “Oh, yes, you will find rge 
behind the coal-scuttle in the left-hand corner of 
the kitchen,” and then to discover, after poor 
George had ceased to exist, that such perfect 
honesty was not really necessary under the circum- 
stances. Joking apart, A. R. C., surely the answer 
to your question is obvious. A wife who mis- 
directed her husband’s intended assassins would cer- 
tainly lie, but she would, of course, be quite 
justified in doing so. If you doubt me, put your- 
self in the husband’s position, and you will be con- 
vinced in double quick time. 


A Seasonable Question. 


“Wry is the sea salt?” asks Cuntovus To Know, and 
as many of my readers are at tho present moment 
probably taking occasional mouthfuls of it, I thought 
ft- would be an interesting problem to wrestle with. 
——_———The sea is galt because the earth is. 
That is to say, the land contains certain quantities 
of salts which are soluble in water, and have been 
carried down to the sea by the rivers ever since 
the earth received its present form. Much of this 
salt is used up by marine animals and plants, and 
scientists do not believe that the ocean will ever be 
more briny than it is at sg Of course, there 
are other explanations. era is that given by the 
small boy, for instance, who, when asked why the 
sea was salt, replied confidently: “Because of the 
‘errings.” An old legend explains the matter by 
narrating how a sea captain stole a magic mill 
that made salt, and took it on board his ship. 
Unfortunately, he had forgotten how to stop it, and 
the mill cheerfully went on making salt until it 
sank the ship, and is still grinding out its sup ly 
at the bottom of the ocean. I think, however, Soa 
you will probably find my first explanation the most 
accurate. 
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An Extibition Souvenir, 

Durixe the present summer hundreds of thousands 
of P.J¥. readers have been visiting the Franc. 
Eritish Exhibition, the most magnificent ever hy.);j 
in London. Naturally, one and all would like. \<r, 
much to obtain a souvenir of this remarkal)e 
exposition, and in this respect nothing could be mer; 
appropriate than a copy of “The Entente Cordials 
Exhibition eS eee by Bunz & Co., 
28 Newman Strect, W. The music is most delight. 
ful, and amongst those who have expressed thir 
appreciation of the “March” is H.R.H. the Princess 
oF Wales, who has been graciously pleased to accept 
a copy. Not the least attractive feature of this 
piece of music is the fact that the proceeds of the 
sale go to help the Fresh Air Fund. Every copy 
sold means 6d. to the F.A.F., which means that for 
every three copies sold two slum children enjoy 
for one day the musio of the birds and the wind amon, 
the trees. In this connection I may remind you 
that the F.A.F. also benefits by the sale of the 
charming song, “Little Teddy r, Good-night,” 
which is published by Boosey & Co., of Regent 
Street. Mrs. Lemon, the composer, is very 
generously handing over all the royalties on the 
sales received this summer to the F.A.F. I am 
sure you will second the gifted lady’s generosity by 
purchasing copies of her delightful little song at 
once, 


F.A.F. Figures. 
Amount previously acknowledged, £2,595 Ils. 544. 


W. B P., ls. 6d.; J. I. M., 2 6d.; Rev. RB. W. Gurd, 53.: 
Mn Tottenham, £5; L. Shelton, 9d.; In Memoriam, 108.; Dean's 
Bridge, 9d.; Anon., ls. 6d.; Mrs. Parry, 10s.; Zeb, 23. 6d 

9d.; Nellie Q., 28. 3d.; Nettie, Dublin, 1s. 6d.; A. 

3s.; The Misses Wise, £1 7s. 94; A Reade 
10s.; M. Chamberlain, 1s.; J. B. 

10s.; Mrs. Oscar Beringer, £1; One Dollar, 42 1d.; 
C. L., od.; M. D. F., 68; C.’T.. 10s.; Two Forest 
F. A. W., £1 1s.; Miss G. Wood, 7e. 6d.; Shanghai, 2s. 61! 
Ubique, 36.; Another Friend, 1s. 6d.; Byron, 9d.; A. C., 1s. Mrs. 
Ww. ers, _10s.; A Lover of Children, 1s. 64; W. H. Woo: 
ward, 108.; John, 5s.; Anon., 9d.; W. PF. W.. 28. 6d; J.D C. 
9d.;_Ulvorstonians, 28. 3d.; Aladdin Society ‘and Arrant Cheek. 


is. 6d.; Phillip, 38; A. H., 29. 3d.; J. Wilkin Ss; S. A. G, 
1s.; J. A. Richmond, 2s. 6d.; D. 8. F., 1s.; M. H.J., £1 1: 
E 8. and B. 8., 10s.; Anon., 53.; Dany Mai Reader, &! 


Doris and Frank Pipe, 103.: F. H. Bedford. 3s; Oid Wat Jordi ts 
£1; Col. G. C. Ross, £1; Mrs. E. M. Morant, 93; A. Sante, 5& 


Phyllis Smythe, 43. 6d.; Callander, 68.; E. [., 9d.;.A Keypounler, 
1s.; H. A. Tozer, 1s. 6d.; 4. 9. H., 38; M. Schofield, 95. %.. 
Mrs. W. M., 3s.; A. BC, 1s. 6d.; & B.C, 2s. 6. 


. Boyd, 4s.; 

A Bit fort’ Childer, 2s. 6d 
2s_6d., H. K., 10s.; Miss Rattray, £1; Once Again, 4. 61; 
“F.” Dungannon, £1 ; Mr. and Mrs. Hancock and Friend, 23. 31 

Vera and Jack Wall's, 23.; S. MclI., 35.; Scotdie, 38.;°C@ Cut 
clifie, 43. 6d.; A. Guthrie, 178.; J. F. G. Holiday, 38; Major 4. 
Chichester, £4; A Friend, 3s.; Cordon Harvey and Co, 2. 
Barbara, 9d.; Mac, Js. 6d.; W. E._A., 9d.; Eileen, 2s. 6d.; Going 
to Norway, 103.; J. ae 6d.; E. Metcalfe, 9d.; Royal, 28. 3! 

A Sympathser, 33.; I. . Smith, 7 R. B., 2s.; Mrs. Munt 
4s. 9d.; A Lover of Children, 10s.; Mrs. 

Day, £8 2s.; A. W. Hards, 23. 3d.; A . 8, 18: 
Miss Dresser, 10s.; J. M. B., £1; M. G. Davis, £1 103: R. F- 
Morgan, £1: M. E, E., (58.; J, Denham, 103; Mrs. Gillies, £1: 


In Memoriam, 5s; In Memoria 


ei . B. Watson, £10; A. Mother and Daughter, 
23. 3d.; ye, Norah Hodencn, 10s.; Anon., 13s.; 


2s.; Thyllis D'lion, £1 1s.; Magic,’ 19. 6d.; Jackie and Waiter, 
£1; Torren’s House, 2s. 3d.; G. W. and Sone, 5%: A Mother, 
1s. 6d.; Marjory Barker, .; M. Marshall, 38.; R.M.S.P. Tyn- 
10s.; Senoj, 2s. 6d.; M. B. D., 6.; Miss A. C. Hutton, 10:.; M. 
Darbyshire, 28, 3d.; Mrs. Tyrrell, £1 16.. Anon, ad; RC. 
Is. 6d.; Anon.. 1s. 6d.; Keay Children, 1s. 6d.; CQ T. M., 2s. Gl. 
Mias E. O. Davies, 103.; St. Peter's tory, Tiverton, £1 1s 


Mrs. J. Breese, 58.; Anon, at Be Last, §8.; W. C. Dice, 
10s. 6d.; Servt.-Major R. Porter, 6s.: P. erate wa: Le 


_ 0. £1: 


é . EB. M.. ‘68.;. “4 Aer. 
motor,” 6s.; Sympathy, 9d.; FP. B., 28. 6d.; Mrs. Meredith, 1s 6.; 
Yours’ Truly, 103.; B, Hollings, 1s. 6d.; Miss E. Muli A 


W. Coster, 2° 2. 8., 9d.; Mise Tk G. Welch, £1: Mre 
Hay, 103.; 8.'W. C., £1: Box, per J. H. F., £1 98. 34d.; Sonn 
mentary, per J. WE. OF, £3 11s; 1S a TL., 1s. 6d.; Anon, 


2 dollars, 8s.; For Two Bridges, Is. 6d 

Cotrctep: Mescrs, Brown and Motel Staff, £2 0s. 8d.; PB. A. 
Chandler, 2a. 6d.; Worcester Children, 3s.; H.M.&. Drake, £1. 
St. Ives Hydro, £1; J. D. Jack, 28. 3.: Mrs, Price, Is. 61.; 
H.MS. Brilliant, per H. J. Spriggs, £1: 


£ 
Edinburgh Tramway Drivers and Conductors, £1; yy! 


Thrasher, £3 2s.; Canterbuty Nurses, 3s.; J. F 


ard, Cairo, £1 
( . Washbourne, 68.: G. CC.’ R.. Fish Docks, 
Grimsby, (63.: Senete.’ Mees, 2nd RR. por TC. Sharkey. 
13s. 6d.; E. Matthews, 89. 64.; Fred. Jeffrien, 13.; Torpedo Herd. 


§s.; Bazaar arranged by M. and H. Ostorog and C. anil TF 
Qlark, £2 16s.; Ebenezer Institute Boat Club, §8.; Mrs. Starden, 
£1; Camberley Institute, per T. Pentney, 10s.; Grenosidle School: 
boys, 68. 10d; Miae K. ‘Sayer, 10s; J. PL Morzan, 29. 6d.: Fins 
at Queen Anne's Offices, per T. R., 108: HM.S. Greyhound, 
lis. 3d.; Miss Anstin, 10.; Cable Steamer Brifannia and British 
Residenta and Travellers, Toanda, per W. A. Richards, £12 1és.; 
Mrs. J. Chambers, £1; G. F. Caspari. 7s. 6d.: A. Turner, 5s. 64.: 
a a ae Mente, Tee. Ey inite: Me 6d.; Brown Rear 

, 5°. 6d.; T. A. » £1; W. Bebbi 3s. 10d., 
Miss E. L. Pearce, £1 Os. 8d. ae 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £2,752 lls. S3d. 


a 


There are no expenses of manazement for the Fresh Air Fund 
Every penny subscribed gors to the children in food or fare. All 
expenses are borne by the promoters, Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited, the Daily Ezpress, Limited, the Standard Newspapers, 
Limited; and the Rageed School Union. There is no distinction 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happinces for A 
child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200 with the necessary 
attendanta. Suhecriptions should be addressed to the Hon, Secre- 
tary. P.A.P.. Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street. London, WC. 
and will he acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. 
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By BARONESS ORCZY, 
Author of *‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel.’: 


ed ws ad 


NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER 


M. P. SHIEL’S Exciting and 
Persuasive Romance. 


The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. + « 


FERGUS HUME’S Thrilling and 
Fascinating Novel. 


Snapshots 


should not be taken 
until you have read 


How to 


Take and 


Fake 


Photographs. 


Eight Splendid 


Full-Page 


# 


Price 6d. each, or 8d. post free from 
18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Illustrations. 


od 


Throbs. 


More thrilling than 
the most fascinating = 
i THE BEST THOUG 
is 
ao OF THE BEST ENGLISH 
WRITERS IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. 


THE BOOK 
for the 


QUIET HOUR 


eee 
tu. 


TRY RHYME- 
STICKS. :: 0 :: ' 


THE FUNNIEST PUZZLE EVER SOLD. 
£100 IN PRIZES jiyne stick verses rese:ved on ot 


before September 30th, we guarantee to divide a sum of not less 
than £100. It may possibly be much more. To take part in this 
com ition arrange the Rhyme-Sticks until you have constructcd 
the possible verse you can think of, copy it on to the form 
contained in the box, and send it inat once. Should you decide to 
make another attempt ‘you may use the form below, under the 
conditions you will finiin the box. 


P.W. COUPON. 


RHYME -STICKS COMPETITION 
CLOSING DATE :—September 30th, 1908. 


Ore Ue e ee eee eee cere ree eee eer eee ee Ter errr 


eee eee eee eee er rere rier reer errr re ere ere eee ee eee errr errr 


reer rece et rt eer reer rere rr eet 


In entering for this Compztition I agree to 
abide by and accept the decision of the Editor. 


RHYME-STICKS. 


Price Sixpence. Sold Everywhere, 


Dw This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland, 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any rumber of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY} INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


497 Claims already paid, inclzding three of 
£2,000 and one of €1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially 
guaranteed by THe OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEB 
Corporation, Limitsn, 86 to 44 rae ae Street London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claim, under the fol. owing conditions, must be 
seut within seven days to the above address, 

wi'l be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

= reproseatative of any person killed by an acci- 

£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the nger 

train in which the deceased was travelling as a 

passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 

and who, at the time of such accident, had in his. or her, possession, 

the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 

with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 

space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or ber, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum sliall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within threo days of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person having the current nunibcr of 

Pearson's Weekly on him. or her, at the time of being 

gS I (Xe) killed by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, 

although not by an accident to any train in which he or 

she may be travelling as @ passenger, the next-of-kin of tha 

decea will receive the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 

whether the coupon be signed or not, provided notice in every case 

be given to Tug N ACCIDENT AND GUARANTES Corporition, LimiteD, 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from the 
occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the Editor 
of Pearson's Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
who meets bis death by accident while actually riding a cycle, 
provided that aupeeed at the time of such accident had in his, or 

er, peenion ti€ Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in 
which it with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or 
pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
such accident to the said Corporation at above address within three 
days of ite ocearrence. This paper may be left at bis, or her, place 
of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current weck of issue only. and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the conditions 
of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium under . 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation. 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket 
of this paper in r of the same risk 
tor PEARSON'S WHEELT Ee'Savance to their n t 
to the Publisher, need not, during the ported coverel ty Meher 


subscription, sign the coupon, or carry the paper on their person, 
ed ee ied BE Sc Ae acy hoe 
aper, e reet, . W.C., anx 
B15 22:29 fg 16. B24 Bortiticate will be sont ‘in exchange. - earem G5 a00 & 
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/ The PICK of the MARKET [Don't be Glum! | 
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Moment Counts. 


@ When the business ‘man or woman has 
only twenty minutes to eat breakfast 


and catch the train; 


1 

| q When the dweller in “ flatland” takes 
_ . a few more “winks of sleep” than 
| is allowed ; 
{ 
i 
| 


‘, When the children come from school or 
play hungry as little bears ; 


| Then it is that Grape-Nuts counts. This food 
being fully cooked is served in an instant direct 
‘from the packet with cream or milk. 


Ounce for ounce it yields much more nourishment 


ay So ee 


that the body will absorb than meat, bread, potatoes, 
ete. and besides is more quickly and easily digested. 


There's a reason. 


Special processes, wholly mechanical, convert the 
, Starch of the wheat and barley, of which only Grape- 
_Nuts is made, into grape-sugar. 
' digested must undergo this change, but with some 
difficult — hence starch 
Grape-Nuts is a partially predigested 


‘people the process is 
indigestion. 
tone and it agrees with all, young and old, epicure 


‘or invalid. 


The food comes to the user in crisp, delicately- 
toasted particles of delicious flavour. Economical in 


cs and wonderfully sustaining. — 


‘Grape-Nuts 


All starch to be 


4 THE HISTORIC HOUSE. LE 


Appointed oar catacuiiens to 
HM. King Rdward VE. © LM. The King of Spain. 
HM. Queen Alexandra. HM. The Queen of Spain. 
HRB, The Prince of Wales. Kn 
AIM. The Rinpress Rugénie, | HLM, The (Queen of the Heli. 


ALSO TO 


HLM. The late Queen Vitoria, LLM. The late Bmperor Naps. 


1728 
is one of England's historic dates in- 
dustrially. Then commenced the uni. ue 
record of Fry’s Cocoa and Choco!::z, 
Manufactured from the first on “he 
most approved principles, the goods 
branded with the name Fry have :n- 
creased in popularity as the years have 
passed. To-day 


Fry: 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocoa 


represents the favourite British bev?! 
age at Breakfast, Lunch, and Supp: 


“THE MOST PERFECT FORM OF COCC:.’ 


—Guy’s Hospital G 


The Original Firm. 300 Gold Medals, &: 


ee | a — : Lesnar 
Wi! Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LOND 


ILM. The King of the Hei: -s, 


PFPOOT RULE 


